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Preface 


The PRESFINT BOOK tS A PART OP MV 
studies of andetit Indian Terracottas, Since 
it hi'i been writlcn for the layman as 
I well as the student, J have tried to make 
it as simple and readable as possible by 
eliminating all jargon. It is therefore hoped 
that it will be useful to the reader, more 
so because of the copious illiislrations. 

The photographs of many of the terra- 
cotta.s were taken by my friend Sri Suresh 
Vasant who accompanied me to various 
museums in the country. In some cases 
the photographs were supplied by 
museums and other institutions. Many of 
the photo prints were made by Sri V. K. 
Nagpure. Photographer of the Deccan 
College Post.Graduate Research Institute, 
Ffxma. 

I have given the measurements of the 
figures illustrated in most of the cases. 
But in a very few cases, where the 
figurines could not be removed from the 
show-cases, the measurements could not 
be taken and hence they are not given. I 
hope to be excused for thk !.tpse. 

I am happy to record that ! received 
ungrudging co-operation from various 
museum authorities and private indivi- 
duals whom I contacted. Their valuable 
help has been .icknowlcdged separately. 

In preparing the present monograph I 
have received help and co^rperation from 
many individuals. Professor S, B. Deo. 
Head of the Department of Archaeology, 
Deccan College Postgraduate Research 
Institute, Poona helped me in various ways 
and 1 most record my grateful thanks to 
him. Sri Suresh Vasanl, Research Asso¬ 
ciate. Asian Art Archives, University of 


Michigan. Ann Arbor, Mich. lUiA.l, took 
the photographs and supplied me the ex¬ 
cellent prints. 1 owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude. Professor Waller M. Sinnk, 
Director of the Asian Art Archives. Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. Ann Arbor iU,SjA.). 
permitted Sri Suresh Vasant to take the 
photographs for me and supply me the 
prints, I am therefore equally beholden to 
him also. Some of the photo prints were 
prepared by Sri V, K. Nagpure. Photo¬ 
grapher of the Deccan College, Poona. The 
line illustrations have been drawn by Sri 
S. K. Kulkami and the map has been pre¬ 
pared by Sri Y. S. Ras.ir. Draughtsman, 
Department of Archaeology'. University of 
Poona, Poona. 1 thank them all. 

My grateful thanks ate due to the 
Director. .American Institute of Indian 
Studies. Ramnagar (VaranasiJ for supplying 
me a number of photographs of terracottas. 

Late professor R. S. Cupte of the 
Marathwada University, a friend of mine, 
was keenly interested in the present work, 
and it was through him that I got into 
l ontact with M/s Taraporevala Sons & Co, 
Pvt, Ltd, Now that he is no more, f do 
not know how to expres-s my gratitude 
to him. 

Dt, R. J. Mehta of M/s Taraporevala Sorw 
& Co. Private Ltd., went through the manu¬ 
script and made many valuable sngg^tions. 
I am deeply beholden to him and to Sri 
Taraporevala for induding the book in their 
"Masterpieces of Indian Art" Series. 

— M. K. Dhavaukar 

Akshaya triciya 
Pune 
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1. People’s Art 


Tlie TE^LRACOTTA AftT HAS OFTEN BEEN 

dt^cnbed as the poor mafias arL This m^y 
hold good in the case of the art of other 
cOtiTitries, btit not where India is concerned* 
Our ancient potter^artists have produced 
a prolific amount of clay figurines through 
the millenia and a casual glance at the 
entire range of terracottas will be enough 
to convince anyone that here it was not a 
poor man's art at atL T he ancient Indian 
potter-artist had to cater to one and aTL the 
prince and the pauper, the merchant and 
the priest, and to men and women from 
e^ery strata of society* A king might order 
a variety of terracotta figures of auspicious 
trees, fruits arid aquatic creatures to adorn 
hLs palace as Haisha did at the time of the 
marriage of his sister Rajyashri.^ whereas a 
commnner would buy a few human and 
animal figurines for rituals* A farmer^s child 
would be content with plain, undecorated 
toys while a young prince would play 
with toys brightly p inted in va riega red 
colours* A srnall toTacoita votive Link was 
all that a husbandman's wife could afford, 
but a queen could and would order an 
Impresirve temple entirely built of moulded 
bricks and adorned all over with terracotta 
images* This only shows that the terra cotta 
art of India not a poor man's art, 
for every man and woman, from every 
walk of life, some time or other* palronbed 
the artist in clay. 

The ancient Indian potter-artist must 
have obviously been extremely busy in 
fashioning clay figurines day in and day 
out with such a heavy demand for his 
wares. This is amply borne out by the 
hundreds of figurines that have turned up 
at ancient sites in the country* The 
thematic range of the terracotta art b 


therefore much more fascinating than that 
of Slone sculpture. !t goes to the credit 
of the ancient potter-artist that he mastered 
the technique of terratoita prcxiucrion 
and elevated the art co the heights of stone 
sculpture. Stylistically, there is a close 
correspondence between the terracottas and 
stone sculpture. It b no exaggeration to 
say that the terracottas outnumber stone 
images in the early period. And what b 
more, the earliest remain.'i of Indian 
sculpture found so far are of clay and 
not of stone* All that has survived of 
Indian sculpture dll the advent of the 
Imperial Maury^an rule b a host of terra¬ 
cotta figures of men and women, animals 
and birds. The terraegna art in India has 
a history of over five thousand years as 
compared to that of stone sculpture the 
earliest specimens of which make thdr 
appearance only in the third century bt., 
with the only exception of a couple of 
e^t^mples from the Indus cities of the ihird 
millennium B.c. Thus* it b only the poltert 
art that connects us with the early farmers 
of South India, the pioneering colonisers of 
central and western India, and the first 
civilfeation of India ^—the Indus Civilt?.a- 
tion. 

Since the remotest past, man has loved 
to make figures of clay and the arc of 
clay modelling can be said to be as old 
as man himself* Unfortunately* the earliest 
stages of its dcvdopmeiit are not well 
documented. Fixe was naturally, 
portant factor in the production of 
cerracotus. Although the early Stone Age 
mao in France knew the use of fire four 
hundred thousand years ago^ it was the 
knowledge of making fire and its controlled 
use which was of vital Importance. The 
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evidence shows th at jh e ^rllest 
nrtistir expression .Gf..man_iD_day goes back 
to zo^ooo years. Indians too, fashioned 
images of men and women and animals in 
clay^ hui the terracotta an in India does 
not go as far back as the Old Stone Age 
period as it does in Europe, Tt is, how¬ 
ever, not unlikely that the Stone Age man 
jn India als) used clay lo give sh^ipc to his 
artistic longings and religious Ideas. Thw 
IS all the more probable for the earliest 
terracottas in India* on any showing, 
exhibit an advanced technique of modelling. 
Be rhaT as it may, Indians have never been 
Tired of exploiting the plasticity of clay 
and it IS one of the few countries where 
terracotuis were produced on an 
unimaginably Large scale and for a variety 
of purposes, and the tradition continues 
till today in unbroken succession. 

Gay as a medium of art-expression ts 
generally easily available eveiy^w'here and 
can be modelled or pressed into any shape, 
thus sadsf>dng the artistic urge of the 
tommon man. Lt can alM be hardened by 
firing and can either he further painted or 
given colour glazes. The ancient Indiana 
exploited this inexpensive medium for their 
artLstfc expression* The weakness of the 
Indian for clay Is, in the main, due to its 
plasticity and easy avaibbility in large 
quantities in the rich alluvium of the 
Indus and the Ganga valleys. This also 
explains the location of the main centres 
of the terracotta art in the north. The art 
did not flourish in the southern regions 
for want of fine clay, because the rivets 
in this area run through deep gorges and 
consequently do not bring or deposit fine 
$\\i on their banks, in the Deccan too* 
clay of the required quality wa,s not avatb 
able and the artists, therefore, had lo work 
in kaolin that Is found in some areas here. 
But except under The Satavahanas, the art 
did not flourish In the Deccan al$a. 

Terracotta figurines were manufactured 
in large quantities in north India, They 
comprise human and animal fi^es, toys 
of various kinds, such as chariots, whistlts 


and rattles* and also figures of gods and 
goddesses .ind other related cult objects. 
There could be little doubt that a vast num¬ 
ber of the figurines were toys for children 
and there is adequate e\idence iu ancient 
Indian literature which refers to the kinds 
of toys that should be given to the 
children of different age groups. A ? 5 an<Lkrii 
text, Kiishyapa Samhiia. which is a 
medical treatise revised and rE^^?chted in 
the third cennir\% tells us that a variet)' of 
terracotia xoys, such as birds, animals, 
chariots* vehicles* boats, etc., should be 
placed in a dade and whatever toy the 
child picks np first from this lot, that toy 
should be taken to indicate the taste of the 
child and also bis profession in future? 
Etotls ipuualikQ) were also used as offerings 
to spirits so that they would not molest 
children^ U is, however, difficult to know 
precisely which dolls were used as 
offerings* 

Another text, the Nomdiya Sdiuhita. of 
the same period, supplies us with vftry 
interesting information about the fashiotF 
ing of The terratatta figurines? It pre¬ 
scribes that The clay required for figures 
should be Collected from river banks and 
such other places, keeping in mind the 
special qualitiK of (he clay, k should then 
be placed in a piece of cloth in some dry 
place nud sieved through (he cloth. It 
should be mixed with metal pow^der* 
sand, sugar, and finally with an adequate 
quatirity of water, it should then be pro¬ 
perly levigated by mixing vegetable matter 
with it. The text also gives further details 
regarding the preservation of (he clay thus 
prepared and states that an armature 
should be prepared on which 
to build up the images I( appears from 
the description in (he lext that the (ech- 
njque given is probabl)' for making Earge 
images. 

The Kasbyapa S^mhiia (Ch.XII) further 
lays down that the toys should be well 
polished, handy* soft, straight* and easy 
to move from place to place, charming and 
sound-producing* Oraraka* of the same 
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period, prescribes that they should be 
- pleasant looking, have soft edges and should 
be such that they could not be easily put 
into the mouth or swallowed by a child* 
The list fpven at the end of the text in- 
rlndes a variety of dolls which are named 
after different relations, such as daughter, 
brother, sister, etc,, obviously with a view 
to making the child familiar with the 
various relations in the farniiy. The toys 


thus also had an educative value. 

The very fact that early texts refer to 
terracotta toys for children at such great 
len^h shows that tiwy were manufactured 
on a considerably large scale;. Further, the 
innumerable temcona figurines that were 
[woduced in ancient India bear eloquent 
testimony not only to the sikiti of the 
potter-artist but also to the great care that 
W'as taken in making them. 
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2. The Benevolent Bull 


The EARLIEST TERRACOTTAS SO FAR DIS- 

covcred in [ndu are those from the north' 
west regioiis of the .sub-continent. They are 
the produas of the earliest food^producing 
comm unities of Baluchistan, who had be¬ 
gun to settle there from the beginning of 
the fourth millennium B.c, and flourished 
for over a thousand years. They contri¬ 
buted to some extent to the make-up of 
the Indus civilization which came into 
existence in the early centuries of the third 
millennium R.c These \Tlkge communities 
oh the frontier no duubr continued to sur¬ 
vive even bter +md cMXlsted with the 
Harappans. They had mastered the tech¬ 
nique of fashioning human (Fig. i| and 
animal Bgurines. all hand-made, by the 
beginning of the third miLlcnnium, Of these, 
those of the Kulli and the Zhob cultures are 
more prolific than others. These com¬ 
munities were more or less contemporar>'^ 
but the>^ do not seem to have influenced 
each other so far as their artistic creations 
arc ronremed. The Kulli peasants produced 
fine animal figurines, mostly of bulls, which 
are bull coloured and are painted with black 
stripes all over the body, with their eyes 
marked by painted circles. They are closely 
akin to the hulls painted on the Kulli 
potter)'. It is signiGcant that such painted 
bull figurines were found in large numbers 
in restricted areas in the excavations at 
Mehi. Kulli, and Shahi Tump. This w'ould 
lead one to surmise that they were proba¬ 
bly u.sed as voth^e ofTerings in certain 
rituals. The bulls are rather small in size 
(about 5 to lo cm or 2 to 4 in. in length), 
they have stumpy legs and a very^ prominent 
hump. Even though they display coarse 
treatment, the naturalistic modelling is 
evident. Some of them, however* might have 


been used as toys, for the>' have a hole 
in each leg for yoking to a model cart. But 
much more imerest!ng to the children must 
have been the bird whistles with a hole 
in the tail for blowing. Such whistles were 
common in the fndu.^ cities of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro w'hence they' were probably 
imported, or were locally made. 

Terracotta female figurines are less abun¬ 
dant at these sites^ but they' are extremely 
interesting inasmuch as they form a class of 
their own. Many of them are broken below 
The w^aisl, but those which are complete 
show that they bad a pedestalled base. A 
very peculiar feature of the^ figures m that 
they are usually shown with arms akimbo or 
very' rarely raised above to the brea^sts. They 
are also loaded with jewellery ronsisritig 
of necklaces, usually thrw in number, fn 
one case, the three short necklaces clinging 
close to the neck have three oval-shaped 
pendants which may probably be cowrie 
shells, w'hJk the longer onra reaL'biiig the 
wai^t have floral-shaped itendants. The 
figurines are also shovm wearing bangles 
simiLir to ihe spedmens of shell and clay 
from the sites of this culture. In one case, 
even armlets are visible on the left arm. 

The women of prehistoric Baluchistan 
appear to have bestowed great attention to 
their hair as Is evident from the details of 
hair dressing seen in the terracotta female 
figurines of the Kulli culture. The whole 
mass of hair was dressed into curly tresses 
on the front and secured at the back by a 
fillet above the forehead. The style very 
much resembles the bbramanika fashion 
w hich was in vogue in the Gupta period in 
the fifth century a.d. At the back, the 
whole mass of hair was allowed to roll 
on the nape^ On eioscr observarion. it 
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Fcmnlc ERuridt /rom Contal Valle^y* 
P^iki.^an. C 3000 d. cl Aflcr Anirjffit 
Pakistan, VoL V* itF 7 o- 7 ». 

loolw like 1 head-dress not very different 
from that which was in vogue in the Sunp 
and the e^rly Satavahana periods of the 
2 nd-1 St century B.c. In a 50 litar>^ spedmen, 
the hair appears to have been braided into 
plaits, one on either side on the front; 
it is taken at the front over the shoulder 
and is seen dangling by the side of the 
breasts. These figurines, which have been 
identified as Mother Goddesses, wear coni¬ 
cal ear ornaments which are similar to 
those found at Mohenjo 4 aro and are pre¬ 
sently worn by the Rabaris and Mers of 
Saurashtra. 

Although the poner-artist of the KulU 
culture has taken great care in carving the 
details of the ornaments and hair dress¬ 
ing. he has not paid ^ual attention to the 


modeUing of the figure itself, which is ex¬ 
tremely crude. There is no attempt at realis¬ 
tic representation of the face which has 
a pinched nose like a beak, and the eyes 
are shown by pierced pellets which are 
applied separately. The mouth k never 
shown and even the breasts arc ?mall, in 
sharp contrast to the nestling breasts of 
later figurines which emphasise^ the ferti¬ 
lity aspect. In many cases, the small breasts 
are hidden by heav>' necklaces. Sometimci; 
a woman is shown holding two babies in 
her arms. This supports their identification 
as Mother Goddesses* 

The Zhob bulls are not as plentiful as 
ihe Kulli ones, but typologically both are 
akin to each other. The Zhob bulls are of 
a sturdier build and their modelling dis¬ 
plays an advanced natutalisiic treaimenc 
though they are severely plain. Horse 
figurines have aUo been found which may 
be due to the presence of the animal in 
that region from quite an early time. 

The Zhob female figurines show a cer¬ 
tain development of technique. They all end 
below the waist in a pedestailed base, and 
have goblin-like faces on account of the 
owI-hTce nose and deep e> e holes. Their full 
rounded breasts with prominen! nipples 
bespeak of ibetr assodadon with ihe ferti' 
lity cult. Like the Kulli figurines, they also 
wear an elaborate headnlress and ^cwelle^\^ 
all applied separately. Their gmesome 
features are suggestive of their being a 
terrific embodiment of the primitive Mother 
Goddess. They have their prototypes in 
Western Asia, more particularly in Iran 
from whence the inspiratian probably came. 

The terracotta figurines of the bull and 
the Mother Goddess arc b>- far the earliest 
examples of the art of the village com- 
munities of the sub-continent. These fron- 
tiasmen of the hflly flanks of the north- 
w^cstern regions were the pioneering colo- 
nfetrs whose main concern was to produce 
enough food for subsistence and increase 
ihdr cattle wealth. The fenility cult is thus 
symffflllsed by the powerful bull which was 
worshipped for its potency and brute 
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iitrcngtb. The Morher Goddess wa^ con- 
neaed with the fertilitj^ cult; but she 
not the beneficent Mother as she became 
later but was Eeared and had therefore to 
be propitiated. She was thus installed on a 
platform or an altar and offerings were 
made to her, and the bull figurines probably 
served as votive nfferin^H The bulls were 
decorated with colour stripes as is done 
today during Polot the bull festival. Thus 
prt^tiated, she would, It was believed, drive 
away the demoniac forces of nature and 
bestow happiness on her devotees, her 
children, for she was the provider of all 
things. The bull and the Mother Goddess 
is a recurrent theme in the terracotta re¬ 
pertoire from prehistoric sites all over the 
Indian sub-t^onlinent. 

Of the rteoUthic farmers in the country, 
only those from the southern Deccan ap¬ 
pear lo have used clay as a medium for 
their artistic expressions in the latter half 
of the third millennium ».c* With no pre¬ 
vious experience of working in cU>% it 
must ind^ have been an exciting though 
difficult exjierieiice for these first farmers 
to give concrete shape to their ideas. We 
do not know much about their religion, 
hut we can reasonably be certain that some 
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sort of a bull cult was in vogue in their 
pastoral society, for they have left behind 
many rock engravings and paintings which 
portray mostly bulls. The predominance of 
the bull can never be exaggerated in an 
agro-pastoral society. There is a remarkable 
stylistic siitiilarit>' between some of ibe bulls 
in the engravings on granitic boulders and 
those of clay. Terracottas of bulls from such 
neolithic sites as Pikhhal in Andhra Pradesh 
arc extremely crude and betray very' coaise 
modelling. They appear to represent the 
humped species with long horns, reminding 
one of those on the Indus seal stones, and 
some scholars arc therefore of the opinion 
that they might have come from the Indus 
valley. The neolithic farmers may have 
adopted the Indus bull as fe suggested, but 
the same cannot be said of the terracotta 
figurines, as there is a marked difference 
between the two. 

The bird figurines from neoUthic sites are 
obviously toys. They^ are shown with dosed 
wings and are abo very crude in their 
modelling. They are comparable wnth the 
Indus Valley bird figurines and they may 
abo have come from the Indus Valley 
settlements. 





3. Metropolitan Imagery 


The third miule^wum b.c. witnessed the 
rise of the Indus civilization. It was thus 
far held that India's hrst civilization flour¬ 
ished from circa 2500 lo 1750 a.c,. bui the 
recent evidence from excavations borh In 
India and Pakistan shows that its begins 
nings can now' be stretched back to about 
3000 B.e, Although its stages of develop¬ 
ment From the Early Indus period into 
the full-fledged civilization are not yet 
clear, there should be little doubt that the 
first civilization of the sub-continent was 
among the earliest in the world and was 
also* in some respectsH more advanced thnn 
$ome other early dvilkatbns. The metre- 
politan centres of the Indus civiUzation 
were all located In Pakistan at the time of 
the partition of the country, but a system- 
a tic search by Indian archaeologists have 
brought to light many centres of this 
fivilizaiion in Jndia too. Among them, the 
most noteworthy are Kalibatigan in 
Rajasthan and Lothal in Gujarat, lx>th of 
which have been scientificalty excavated 
on a large scale in recent years. 

In the third millennium b.cl w'e enter 
into almost a different world so far as the 
terracotta art is concerned. The Harap- 
pans, as the people of the Indus dvilka- 
tion are called in archaeological literatuTe 
afier the ij^pe site where the culture was 
first discovered, produced terracottas on an 
rnormous scale. They were the people of 
the plains having settled in the rich alluvial 
tract of the Indus and its tributaries. As 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler has rightly observed, 
the Indus has given us our civDization and 
the Ganga. our faith. Many of the elements 
of our cultural pattern can be uhimately 
traced to the Indus civilizarion. Bui sur* 
prisingly enough, the Harappan artists do 


not seem to have produced any stone sculp¬ 
ture w'orth the name; they Were more adept 
in fashioning clay figurines which are very 
abundant at Harappan sites^ In fact, the 
quatiry of the terracottas from the Indus 
cities lead-S one 10 sumtUe that it might 
have been a specialised profession of some 
artists rather than the potter turning out 
a few figurines in his spare time, it is dtfli- 
cuk to agree with Earnest Mackay who 
suggested that some of the Harappn terra- 
cortas might have been the work of child¬ 
ren.^ But he had himself thought earlier 
that it was probable that there were pro¬ 
fessional Image-makers in the Indus cities 
at present* In fact, some of the figurines 
are far too stylized to be ebs^d as the 
specimens of ancient art; actually they 
compare favourable with the "modern" art 
pieces of the dvnnr garde school of our 
Qwn times. 

The entire range of Harappan terracottas 
is broadly divisible into human and animal 
figurines, and although a few from each 
class are apparently connected with the 
religion of the Harappam, a vast number 
certainly w'ere secular in nature — they 
were clearly toys for children. From the 
standpoint of lechnique* the Harappan 
artist should be credited with ihe invention 
of the mould. We do not know for certain 
whether this was a Harappan invcntjoni 
or If it was an import from Wesiem Asia. 
The mould-made figurines, however* are 
few in number. A majority of the terra* 
cotta?^. as may be expected, are hand* 
made. White some, which are hollow within, 
were made on a cure of straw or some such 
material which burnt omt when the figurine 
was baked. The Harappan artists had thus 
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fully maslered the technique of maVing 
teiracottas. 

The main reason for the prolific produc¬ 
tion of terracottas in the tnetiopolitan centres 
of the Indus civilization was the fine eJay 
which is ahundani in the rich alluvium of 
the Indus and its tributaries. The clay used 
for the icrracoltas was the same as that 
used for making poiiery and it was tem¬ 
pered by adding fine prticlcs of sand* 
chopped husk and sometimes even 1imc or 
mica or both, though not wholly necessary 
as there was no danger of the figurines 
being cracked or warped while drying. The 
clay figures were evenly baked either light 
or dark pink in the kiln at a fairly high 
temperature, and were sometimes treated 
with a slip or wash of this colour. Some of 
the figurines were also painted in red as 
some traces of the colour on them indicate- 
This practice of applying red colour to the 
terracottas was ciirrent in the ancient 
Egyptian and the Babylonian cultures* It 
is pertinent to point out in this connection 
the latter day Indian practice of daubing 
ritual imags with ned lead; this is perhaps 
sjTnhoUc of the hlood of the animat which 
was once sacrificed to them. The terracotta 
animal figurines, mostly of hulL'i, which 
served as votive offerings, thus become 
significant in the light of this custom, 

StylLsxically. the Indus figurines are 
related to those from Baluchistan, Although 
a majority of them are mcNielled by hand* 
certain physical features and decorative 
elements are indicated by incisions and the 
appUqud method. Thus, in the case of 
human figures- the eyes are represented by 
pellets of clay, usually oval in shape. The 
mouth too, is shown by an elongated 
pellet which, in its turn, is incLwl with a 
horizontal line to simulate lips* The ears 
iire rarely showm; they arc almost invariably 
covered by the elaborate head-dresses so 
common in these images. The nose is 
extretiicly prominent and is formed by 
pinching the clay. Arms have been prc' 
served in many specimens. In the case of 
female figures, the right arm is brought ttp 


between the breasts and is soitietimcs shown 
touching the mouth, while the left one is 
held across the lower part of the body. The 
legs of a vast majorir>' of the figurines wefe 
broken very early and are missing. Some 
of the male figures arc shown with a band 
round the neck and this has been referred 
lo by one scholar as a sacred cord or the 
badge of office because it has been very 
clearly shown imt only on figures from 
MohenjcwJaTO but also on thc^e from 
ChanhinJaro- Many of the human figures are 
imfinished at the back: they were probably 
not meant to be seen from behind, 

A considerably large number of human 
figures, more parricularl)' of w^omcn, are 
shown wearing jeweller>\ Judging from the 
images, some sort of torque 
composed of large beads, was worn hy men 
and women alike. Sometimes elaborate 
necklaces, each with a large perulant. were 
also w'om- Bangles on the arms and wrists 
wTre quite common: they must have been 
clay or shell bangles which arc common 
at the Indus sites- Bui far more iniercsting 
are anklets w^hich are also sccUh though 
rarely. Another diamcieristic ornament 
was the girdle* rather narrow and plain, 
bui sometimes decorated with two or more 
medallions or a clasp. Sometimes a girdle 
composed of strings of beads wms wnm* 
Large barrel-shaped beads of carnelian* 
which are found in large numbers at Harap- 
pan sites, may have been used for making 
such girdles. The human figurines arc very 
rarely shown w'caring clothing of any 
kind: neither men nor women, except for 
a few examples* are depicted wearing any 
garment, How^ever. the women are some¬ 
times showm wearing a loin cloth or skirt. 
The most distinctive feature ol the female 
figures Lv their head-dress which is fan- 
shaped and very elaborate, ll was held 
in position by a profusely omameiued 
forehead band. It is rather similar to the 
peacock-plume rype of coiffure that was 
in vogue in the first century B,c. and its 
popularity did not diminish even in the 
Gupta period in the fifth ccntujy a,d„ for 
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evtn KalidiisaK tht grealest Saa'ikrit poet 
of the Golden Age. speaks of it apprecia¬ 
tively. The head-dress of the Harappan 
women, as seen in the figurines, had 
pannicr-sbaped attachmenLs which are so 
tommon at MohenjfMiaro and Harappa. hut 
nine conspictioiLsIy absent at Chanhu-daro. 
This IS perhaps indicative of local fashions 
in the different tnctropolitan centres of the 
Jndus rivilizadon. Some female figurines are 
shown wearing close-fitting caps with a 
long polni w'klch is seen dangling dowm 
on one side. The men. coo. wore this type 
of rap sometimes. 

The tecbniqtie of fashioning these 
figurines is almost the same as that of the 
Kulli and Zhob linages, the only difference 
being that the Harappn figurines do not 
have pedeslalled hases^ Moreover, a certain 
amount of freedom of movement is clearly 
cJisretnihlc in them: they an? not as 
stylized aj their predecessors from the 
hilly regions of the north-west were. The 
Harappn women are shown in a variety of 
poses, such as kneading the dough or 
chaffing The grain* nuri^ing the child, and so 
on. There are also some nude figures vrith 
artnv either on or round thr knetrs. joined 
in the front in devotion, and sometimes 
squatting on their haunches. Their abstract 
rendeiing would do credit to a sculptor of 
modem art. 

The female figures can be broadly 
grouped into three distinct classes. Of 
these* the most noteworthy Is the class of 
figures which has been identified as the 
Mother Goddess. They are fairly numerous 
and are characterised by broad hips and 
prominent breasts, and they are also 
adorned profusely with arna merits in 
appHqu6. They are often shown standing 
and have applied eyes, pinched noses and 
slit mouths; their necklaces also are of 
applied clay and have many oval pendants. 
The goddess wcara a girdle of three or 
four strands with a round clasp. The 
characteristic fan-shaped head-dress some¬ 
times has pannier or cup-shaped attachments 
on either side of the face, identical to the 
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Cretan head-dresses. She Ls regarded as the 
manifestation of the great Mother Goddess 
who was quite common among the early 
farming communities of West Asia and 
some areas of Europe as well* That the 
figurine is connccti?d with the Indus reli¬ 
gion is indicated by the panniers w^hich, 
in some cases, were used as lamps as the 
traces of black soot and oily patches show. 
And what is more, the Great Mother is 
sornetimes showm holding a child to her 
breast or on her hip w^hicb is betoken of 
fertility. The worship of the Mother 
Goddess was no doubt widespread in the 
Indus empire* One must agree with Sir John 
MarshalL the excavator of Mohenjo-dam* 
who observed : 'Tn no country in the world 
has the worship of the Divine Mother been 
from the time im memorial so deep rooted 
and ubiquitous a$ in 

Another group of female figurines 
connected with the fertility cult are those 
of pregnant women. They were certainly 
not Coys but muvt have served as votive 
offerings by barren women for procuring 
an offspring. Besides^ there are a number 
of figurine?; with swollen bodies and grotes¬ 
que features that look more like caricatures. 
They too have a fan^haped headaircss 
and n pinched* beak-sha ped nose a nd 
applied eyes. J n some cases the nose 
resembles a boar's snout. These women, 
usually shown in a standing posture* 
appear pregnant because of their swol¬ 
len bodie$* The red colour* traces of 
w^hich are visible on some of the female 
figurines* Ls supposed to be the symbol of 
fertilky. This is corroborated by the dis¬ 
covery of a number of such figurines from 
the granaiy^ area at Harappa. 

The human figurines of the Indus civi¬ 
lization are either grotesques or caricatures 
and hence the lack of realism and sense 
of proportion has to be explained* The 
Mother Goddws figurines, because of their 
pinched noses and the applied, goblln-like 
e>'cs. have a feaiful appearance. U is highly 
likely that they were portrayed in this 
manner because they represented the de- 
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monwc forces of nature. And wh^iT f$ morc^ 
t radii ion also must have played an im¬ 
portant nolc. The pre-Harappan Mother 
Goddess Figures of the Zhob and the Kulll 
cultures are also characterised by such 
grotesque features. They are the earliest ex¬ 
pressions of the religious ideas of the first 
farmers of the sub-continent; they depict 
the nature and form of the divimdes 
which wen? conceived by them. The forces 
of nature, being dstructlve- had to be 
feared and Lonsequentiy were propitiated 
and in course of lime they were aliribtited 
the quality of benevolence. This 5hift from 
the malevolent to the benevolent character 
of the divinity is alnio%-t universal and in 
India it is best seen In Ganesha, an ex- 
halted cull god of the Hindu pantheon, who 
was first The creator of obstacles* but later 
became the remover of atl obstacles. 

There are some female figurines which 
can ddinitely be said to be without any 
religious significance. Among these is a 
w^oman kneading dough or winnowing grain; 
the woman in this case is showm sealed 
and having in front of her a pan or dish 
in wrhich h a quern. Similarly, the figurines 
in which the women are shown lying on a 
bed. must have been mere toys without 
any particular significance. 

Terracolta figurines of the Mother GfxJ- 
dess have been found in large rtumbeis at 
Harappa. Mohenjo-daro and other Indus 
cities in the Punjab and Sind, but the>' are 
extremely rare at Kalibaugan iRaiosthan) 
and ax Lothal (Gujarati which perhaps indi¬ 
cates the absence of the Mother Goddess 
cult in Rajasthan and Gujarat in Harappan 
limes* On the other hanti* a few male 
figures have been found at these sites and 
we may not therefore be far off the mark 
if infer that the Indus civilteatjon popu^ 
lation of Rajasihau and Gujarat w'orshipped 
a male deity. 

As compared lo female figurines, those of 
men are limited in number- A few male 
figures are shown with grotesque features 
like those of the female images already 
described. They' may be connected with the 


religion of the Harappans. A very' inie- 
refiting male figure is showm with a long pls 
nose and a receding chin and is therefore 
taken to represent a foreigner, possibly a 
Sumerian or someone from the Mediier- 
ranean region because of the Semitic 
features of his physiognomy. 

The percentage of the male terracotta 
figures from Harappan sites is veiy small, 
but they are nm as rare as in the pre- 
Harappan cultures of the hilly areas, flow- 
e^ner. we must remember that they are 
almost non-existent in the Kulli and the 
Zhob cultiiresH There arc some exquisite 
figures, such as a man seated with his 
arms on or round his knees, and ajiother 
^uaiting on his haunches and with the 
hands Joined in from in an attitude of 
devotiDji, The figure of a standing male is 
very rare. These images are mostly nude 
hut for a $ash or girdle w^hich h visible in 
a few’ cases. Some of the male figures have 
a short beard w'om in the style of those 
days. These and other figures which per¬ 
haps illusirate some physical exweises 
have been taken lo represent yogic 
postures. 

Far more interesting are horned heads 
which are supposed to be masks. They are 
fTatiish and are made from a single mould. 

Some of them are of superior WTurkinan- 
ship. They are characterised by oblique 
eyes, rather Mongoloid* and a horned 
head-dress. Their identification as masks Ls 
supported by the perfcffated ears, obvious^ 
ly ID allow for fastening to the face. 
Figurines with homed head-dresses are also 
to be seen on some of the Indus seakr and 
they may therefore have been used in 
iiiuals orr as charms. They might also have 
served as ornaments in a house or some 
other structure, on the walk or even the 
doors like the buckrania which were used 
for the same purpose in various parts of 
the Old World. Two such masl^. with 
exactly identical features* have been found 
at Mohenjiwiaro. They have a double 
Janus-tike head, with a fan-shaped projec- 
lion. The faces are ohriously cast from a 
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mould and joined together. In this ease 
too the eyes aie oblique. There Ls little 
doubt that this au Indus diy^^]t^^ Such 
animal masks from Mohenjo-daro are also 
know Ax 

Of all the terracotta animals the bulls 
ajre rendered most faithfully and artisticab 
ly. They constitute nearly ihrecTourths of 
PtiA the entire collection. The bull is of the 
shorthorned and humpless variety at first 
and then of the typical Indian Brahmani 
humped species. The origin of the hump¬ 
ed bull is still controversial for opintons 
differ whether it^ origin is Indian or 
Africa nj hiit there is evitfence lo show 
that in parts of West Asia and Egypt it 
occurs tate, and it therefore appears that 
it is indigenous to India, Though the bull 
is so common in terracottas, it is curious 
that there is not a single representation of 
a cow. Hie bulls are rather coarsely made 
with simple round clay pellets for eyes, 
a pronounced hump, lung ibick horns pro- 
jeering forwards, and the forelegs and the 


hind legs joined together. It seems that at 
Mohenjo-daro, bulls with such block legs 
came mostly from the lower levels* 
whereas in the case of bulls from the upper 
levels, the legs are separate. Sotnecimes I he 
bull is shown as if rharging with hh head 
lowered: ft is adorned wkh a garland 
around the neck ffoiti which a bell is 
suspended. The dewdap. which is typitab 
ly livdian, ts shown by ridges or by apply¬ 
ing separate strips of clay* Some of the 
bulls are portrayed so realistically that 
they appear actually to exude powTr and 
vitality^ one cannot but feel that this 
animal may have been worshipped for 
acquiring potency. In them one can easily 
rccognbe the naturalistic modelLlng re¬ 
miniscent of the Kulli and Zhob bull 
figurines whith aho were used In rituals. 
The predominence of bulls leads one to 
sunnise that there probably existed a bull 
cult in the Indus valley for* as Sir John 
Marshall states: ^Tn prehistoric times the 
w'orship of the bull-was widely dis- 
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wminatcd throughout the near and middle 
east where he appeared sometiTnes as a 
beneficent guardian of a hoinesread, some- 
times as a malevolent storm demon."* 

One can easily recognise the bulls which 
were children’s toys because they often 
have a moveable head that waggled with 
a string and with a zigtag perforation 
intended for sliding down a stick. Besides, 
there were also animals mounted on 
wheels, to be pulled along. The children 
also had carts to which the bulls could be 
yoked fHg. 2). The small model carts with 
solid wheeb are indeed characteristic of 
the Indus rivilizaiioiL 

A bewildering variety of animals From 
almost the entire animal world is repre* 
sented in terracottas. The unicorn, a 
single-horned animal so common on 
Indus seals, is also present, though rare. 
Elephants have short legs and their trunks 
are much too short- A specimen from 
Chanhu-daro has vertical and horizontal 
lines over the body which perhaps repre^ 
sent Trappings. Besides, there is a ring of 
red round the end of the trunk and a paint¬ 
ed line down its front which doubtless 
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shows that the beast was dressed for festive 
occasions, A ram's fleece was sometimes 
indicated with red lines or nail marks, 
whereas the wrinkled hide of the 
rhinoceros wa.t shown by additional 
strips of clay, A monkey was sometimes 
represented climbing a tree, with the hair 
on the monkey’s body indicated by Incised 
lines. Still less common are figurines of 
tiger, jMg. goat. etc. The dog appears to be 
quite common because it was a per animal. 
It was sometimes provided with a collar 
round the neck and fastened by a cotd to 
a post, just as any dug might be today. 
One of the dogs from Mohenjodaro h 
covered with red spots- Even a cat is 
present and it is supposed to be the first 
representative of the domestic cat. The 
animal which is notfceably absent is the 
horse, except for a solitary specimen fnmi 
Lothal. The animal figures w’ere usually 
made by hand but larger ones, which are 
bollow, must have been made on a stuffing 
of straw which was burnt away while 
baking- Some of the figures are ddamtdy 
mould-made. 


4. Merciful Mother 


Some jwmrY -^ w ^ team ago. the period 
beiween the end of the Indus Valley civi- 
li/ation and the early historical period 
beginning from ihe biith of the Buddha in 
the sixth century bx,* was rightly des¬ 
cribed as the ‘T>ark Age'" in Indian bis- 
ior\\ Bui now the picture has changed p 
for the work that has been done in the 
pnst-Trtdependence period has brought to 
light a numl^r of chalcolkhlc cultures in 
the western and central parts of India and 
the Deccan. These people were the pioneer¬ 
ing colonizere who introduced a food- 
producing economy^ They were no doubt 
adept at pot-making but we do not know 
much about their terracotta an in the 
absence of adequate eT.idence+ Whatever 
has sur\'ivcd shows that the artistic 
nandards were on the dcciine during this 
post-Harappan period. For the chafcoirthic 
communities of Central and Western 
India, an was rather a luxury which they 
could not afford during the early stages 
of ihcir struggle for survival. This is 
apparent from the evidence thus far un¬ 
earthed from excavations of several sites 
in the subcontinent. The only ray of 
hope comes from western Malwa where 
ihe potter-artists of the Ahar and the 
Malwa rulturcs seem to have set a new 
trend in the terracotta art. The excava¬ 
tions at Kayatha (Distria Ujjain. M.P.) 
have brought to light a number of terra¬ 
cotta animal figurines of a singularly 
unique variet>' not so far reported from 
other sites. Th« tetracutta,s can be 
assigned p on the basis of datingp to a 
period from ctrea 1700 to 1300 bc. 

The terracottas of this period comprise 
only animal hgures among which the most 
predominant are bulls. The>' are divisible 


into two distinct groups on stylistic 
grounds: naturalistic and st3"lized. They 
are all made of fine clay devoid of any 
Impurities, and are baked at a unifonnly 
high temperature. No figure is trtatfid with 
slip of any kind, nor is there any aiifinpt 
at painted ornamentation. The only deco¬ 
ration. if one can call it that, consists of 
nail marks over the body of the animal. 
This, though rarcp recalls to the mind 
similar treatment on Harappan igurines. 
On several sfieciinens we also notice the 
impressions of the hand that fashloited 
them. The delicate modelling is evidenced 
by the long, cuned. pointed horns; the 
hump is mnsi prominently fashioned and 
the mo-uth is pinched. There is no attempt 
at realistically representing the mouth or 
the eyes and the block legs remind us of 
the similar treatment noticed in the proto- 
historic terracottas^ 

Of the naiumlistic rendering of the 
figurines, there is nothing especially note¬ 
worthy; it is* on the contrarv^p the stylised 
forms which deserve special aitenUon, 
There are several varieties of the stylized 
forms* Jn a mafority of cases a head with 
horm and a promtneni hump are pre^nc, 
but the whole hind part is represented 
by a stem with a rounded end: sometimes 
this end is flat and thus mu^t have served 
as a pedestalled basCp probably for placing 
it on a platform during a ritual. The de¬ 
gree of stylization now reaches a new 
mark in the form which depicts a pair of 
shtift horns on a stemmed pedstaL Such 
horns at once remind us of the horn cult 
of the Minoans in ancient Greece, in whose 
palace at Knossos (Crete) we come across 
several representations of a pair of horns, 
"nih is only a family resemblance and 
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yond that no relationship can be hazarded. 

The naturalistir and the stylized forms 
are found togerher and even among the 
latter, all the different varieties occur 
right from the beginning, ihiis precluding 
any attempt at tradng the evolution of 
different forms. The st>di7.cd bull forms are 
unique inasmuch as they have no parallels 
mthin the country and lhe>" therefore re¬ 
main an enigma. 

The teiracoita art of the early farming 
comimmities of Central India and of the 
l>!ccan consists of animal figurines, mosiiy 
hulk, and female figures which are 
characterised hy flat, crude modelling that 
is certainly primitive* They usually have 
stumpy legs and tapering hands: the fada! 
features arc mostly absent while the breaitjfi 
are shown in appliqut Sometimes such 
figures were applied to huge hand-made 
storage jars. Tbk would associate them 
with the fertility cult and they can. ihere^ 
fore, be identified as Mother Goddesse$H One 
Plf such figure from Nevasa (Maharashtra) has 
a wide flaring base and short stumpj' hands. 
Another from Bahai (Maharashtra) is quite 
flat and might have once adorned a jan 
From Navda Toll (M.P*) also we have jars 
with applied female and animal figures. 
The tortoise on a jar from Prakash 


(Maharashtra) is also interesting, But the 
most intriguiiig are the zoomorphic buttles 
from Nevasa and ChandoH in Maharashtra 
(Rg. 1). 

‘i^-^-'The recent excavations at Inamgaon near 
Pune (Pbonal have brought to light an en* 
tirely new cla:^ of clay figurttics of maks^ 
They can be taken to be the handiw’otk of 
the Late Jorwe people who flourished there 
from cfpcfl looo/oo These figurines are 
characterised by coarse modelling, stumpy 
legs and arms> and a fiat body* A unique 
feature b that they are all unbaked in 
sharp contrast to the well baked Mother 
Goddess figurines. Very similar figures ate 
even today made by villagers in the sur- 
routidhig areas of Inamgaofi on special occa¬ 
sions. They art prepared of wheat flour and 
are invoked for success in the celebrations 
They are known as Canesha, This is as it 
should be. because we begin all our w^ork 
with prayers to Gaaisha. the Reinover of 
All Obstacles. Since the Inamgaon figurines 
were certainly meani only for occasional 
use* they were not baked. 

Two extremely interesting female figu¬ 
rines have been reported from Jnamgaon. 
The ctrcumstancei of their dbeovety^ de¬ 
monstrates that they were definitely god¬ 
desses and were w'orshipped a^ such. They 
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were found buried in the floor of a house 
datable to circa 1500 B,c, and represent 
two Mother Goddesses, one with a head 
and the other without, a bull and a clay 
box. They are ail unbaked. The figurine 
which was found inside the box has heavy 
breasts which are indicative of fertility, it 
may be noted that the clay box has been 
made exactly of the size of the figurine. 
Over the lid was found a crudely fashion^ 
ed clay ring which obviously served as a 
stand for the goddess when it was 
Worshipped. 

The other female figurine from Inamgaon 
is without a head, it is characterised by a 
flat body and short curved arms, but the 
ponion below the waist does not seem to 
have been completed. The goddess has a 
blind hole and there is another such hole 
in the back of the bull whidi was found 
by her side over the box. When a stick 
is inserted in both the holes, the goddess 
sits perfectly os'er the bull. She thus 
appears to be the proto-Mahashvari of the 
historicai period. She seems to be the 
prototype of the goddess Vishira of the 


Afaitflh/iflrafo who may have been wor¬ 
shipped by the mothers of newly born 
babies whose necks are not strong enough 
during the first few months of life. 

As already stated, the two goddesses, the 
one in the box and the other over it along 
with the bull, were found to have been 
very carefully buried in the hole which 
must have been specially dug for the pur¬ 
pose. Since the figurines are unbaked, their 
functions must have been of a temporary 
nature. It thereftH-e appears that they were 
made ftw rites connected with the welfare 
of a child or children and ceremoniously 
buried later. Even today, in villages in 
Maharashtra, the w'ater from the room of 
a woman who has recently given birth to 
a child is not draioed out, hut is channel¬ 
led into a pit dug within the room itself. 
It is therefore not unlikely that the deities 
from Inamgaon w'ere connected with child¬ 
birth and were buried in a comer of the 
room. Such deities have been referred to 
in the Mfllmbhiirflto as the fluln-ffrahas 
(VoiKi. 2^0. 15). , 


5. Ageless Aditi 


AttOUT THE aiaiNNlNC or TllE MiL- 

knmum d.c., India undcnvent a radical 
change in the ctilcural pattern on account 
of the iniroduction of iron, a superior 
metal for weaponry and the fast ino>1ng 
vehicle — the horse-chariot. The new 
iron age conquerors did not have any 
artistic indtnattons; the few specimens of 
clay figurines that have survived in the 
Ganga valley from that time only testify 
to their poor artistic taste. Whatever re- 
mains is also indicative not of the aralive 
power of the mw people hut only of the 
feeble survival of an earlier cradition. The 
degeneration of the artistic standards is 
in all probability due to the prevailing un¬ 
settled conditions and it took a long time 
For a revival of the terracotta art. When 
congenial conditions obtained once again, 
we witness the first attempts of the artist 
of the early historic period beginning from 
the sixth century' n.c. He has produced 
something which shows no previous ex¬ 
perience. but at the same time he cannot 
be said to have been far removed artiste 
rally from his proto-historic predecessors. 
The early terracottas have rightly been 
styled the 'Timeless'" types.' They are all 
modelled by hand and represent a Mother 
Goddess (Fig, 

The early historical terracottas comprise 
human and animal figures which ha%'e 
come to us mostly from sites, such as 
Patna and Buxar in Bihar and Mathura 
and Kausambl in U*P. The human figure* 
with the entire volume more or less 
flattened, has horizontal hands which 
look stumpy, Typologically^ ihe>* are 
closely related to the proto-histtwic Miv 
ther Goddess figures. The parallel is no 
doubt significant and b indicative of a 


persistent tradition. Such figures are re¬ 
ported to have been found in large num¬ 
bers at Kausambi and Bhita in U-P. 
The figures from Patna are more articu¬ 
late for they possess limbs and facia! fea¬ 
tures too. The nose Is pinched and the eyes 
are indicated by circlets. The arms are 
either hdd in front or akimbo; the breasts 
and the navel are marked by circles and 
there are inebed lines on the neck, the 
waist and the legs. Their curious fan-sbaped 
head-dress and the block leg treatment are 
reminiscent of the Harappan tradition. 

Related to this group are a number of 
archaic figures from Mathura and Its 
environs^ hut their dating is as yet con¬ 
troversial because they have rarely been 
found in wdl^tratified deposits in excava¬ 
tions. most of them coming from surface 
cotlecrions. But scholars generally agr« iu 
their identification as a Mother Goddess 
who has been variously named as Aditi* 
Prithvi, and so on, which are names of the 
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Mother EArth. They are perhaps codj^t- 
ed with the magical rites whirh were per¬ 
formed lo preserve the fertilin' of the soiL 
Women were associated with these rituals, 
because their child-bearing potentiality was 
comparable to the food producing capa¬ 
city" of the Mother Earth* Besides, In 
matriarcha! societies, which are ssupposed 
to ha%^e existed in India in ancient times, 
the woman being the head of the family, 
reigned supreme. Perhaps, women were 
responsible in creating the Mother God¬ 
dess idiom. In Vedic lileoture* a woman Is 
often compared to the held, and this 
symbolism became slgnihizaiiL in Aryan 
society. 

The hgures of the Mother Goddess from 
PN. 11-14 Mathura ate characiertsed by certain 
stylistic features. They are all modelled 
by hand and no mould of any kind seems 
to have been used In fashioning them. The 
face usually looks like that of a bird on 
account of the beak-like nose or like that 
of an animal. The eyes, which are not 
symmeirical, are incised; ihey are either 
lo2enge-shaped or ^^em^dlTula^ in out¬ 
line and the hair is indicated by Incised 
lines. The ornaments and some prts of 
the body arc sometimes applied separately. 
They usually have prominent breasts, hut 
in a f™ spedmcris, they are just indicated. 
The nipples are pointed and have a small 
hole in them. The figures are marked by 
broad hips and a slender waist over which 
chc girdle is indicated by circular punch 
marks or by inched lines. The navel b 
shown by a small hole. The arms are 
spread out horizon tally and the leg; curved 
in an arch* Although the figures arc 
depicted nude, the sex organs are not 
indicated. Some of the figures of the Mother 
Goddess usually have circular punch 
marks all over the body. 

Many ancient sites in Bihar have yield¬ 
ed a fairly good number of some curious 
terracotta plaques depicting a tiaga head 
PL 14 with a human body* They have applied 
pellsis for eyes and horbontal lines simu¬ 
late the body. Below the head in a nar- 
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rqw' w^abt w'hile the hips are inordinately 
VO luminous. All ibis shows that they are 
distinctly female t>'pes. They sometimes 
have a perforation at the top for hanging. 
They may represent the snake-goddess 
Manasa. TMs association of the female 
wiih the serpent element b indeed interest¬ 
ing. It may be recalled in This connection 
that in Maharashtra barren women wor¬ 
ship or cobras on Naga Panchami 

day (in September) ervery' year at Shirale 
in Sangaii Efistrict, The terracotta mgax 
may also h^vr been similarly worshipped 
for the same purpose of obtaining progeny. 

The foregoing discussion makes it very 
clear that we must obtain more and more 
reliable data, particularly stratigraphical, 
from extavations so that we can place the 
different phases of the terracotta art of 
India on a firmer chronological footing. 
This is further coiroborated by the evidence 
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from the excavations at Chai^sada (anejent 
Pushkaravad), a metropolb on the north¬ 
western bordcfp where a fair number of 
terracotta figurines, known as the “Baro¬ 
que ladies'*, were found in clo?iely sealed 
deposits fFig. 5}."^They form a distifirtive 
group of figures which have long been 
known to characterise the frontier legion. 
They were apparently produced in large 
quanddes and are confined to the west of 
the Indus; only two or three were found 
at Taxila which is So km east of the river. 
They are aboui jj cm in height and are 
made of fine clay, and have a prominent 
pinched nose and applique eya. The 
breasts are small and were apparently 
separately attached, but the navel Is not 
indica[ed. The arms look like pointed 
stumps, while the tapering legs are sep- 
rated only by an incised Sine. They are 


adorned with sprse Jewelkrj^ and their 
heacMre^, consisting of msettes, resembles 
a tiara. Another conspicuous ornament 
is the crossT^ands (chha/tnavira) on the 
chesL A very characteristic feature of 
these “ladies'' b that th^- are steaiopyg- 
ous {pritht/'Shro/n}. They were assign^, 
in the absence of an> concrete datable 
evidence, to differeni period.^ from the 
third mdlennium a.c. to the first century 
A 45 . and were thus hanging in a chrnnt> 
Ic^cal vacuum. But the stradgniphical 
evidence from the Chaisada e^icavaiions 
shows chat they belong 10 the third cen¬ 
tury B.c,, though they may even be of 
an earlier datCn Thrae figurines condimed 
to be made for more than a centujy but 
totally w^ent out of vogue in the latter half 
of the secemd century B-c ^ 


6. Mannequins of Magadha 


THF t-SSJ QUARTER OF THE FOURTH CEN- 
tury BjC. Tvitnessed ih^ rise of the 
Magadhj empire bx Bihar under the uni (red 
rule of Ch^ndjragupu Nfaurya^ wfaich la Ter 
expanded under Emptrer Asoka (273-136 
BpCJ. Alexander the Great invaded India 
in 316 B-C^. but he could not carry his 
campaign to a successful conciusion and 
had to return. But a far reaching impact 
of the Macedonian invasion was that India 
came in dtsse contact with the Western 
world which at that time in the fourth 
centtir>' was dominated by liellenistic cul¬ 
ture. rncrease in communicaiions between 
India and the We?st resulted in the intro¬ 
duction of many classical elements in the 
pattern of Indian culture. There is con^ 
siderable truth in the statement of Vincent 
Smith, a renowned historian, that "What¬ 
ever Hellenbtic elements in the Indian 
civilization can be detected, were all ith 
direct consequences of Alexander's inva¬ 
sion." 

The Mauryan period (312-187 BX.I is 
marked by a sudden spurt in artistic 
activity' in the country and the terracotta 
art also made rapid strides. Some of the 
primitive t>'pcs of the previous age almost 
vanish and an entirely class of 

figures appears. They are unique not only 
because of their size hut also on account 
of their remarkable stylistic traiLs in respect 
of physiognomy and expression. A number 
of Mauryan figures have come from the 
capital city of PataLiputra (modern Patna) 
and its environs and from many other 
centres In the empire among which the 
most noteworthy are Bnxar in Bihar and 
Mathura nnd fCausatnbi in U.P. A note 
of caution* however* must be added in 
connectioti with the dynastic affiliation of 


the leiracotUs. There are several types of 
figures which may be of the pre^Mauiyan 
age and may have continued to survive 
during the blauiy^an epoch also, and others 
may be late Matuy'an or on the Maurya- 
Sunga boundary in the second century 
B,c* But there are cenain characteristic 
features of the terracottas of the fourth to 
second centuries and since the Ihf- 
perial Mauiyas were ruling during this 
period, we can conveniently describe them 
as Mauryan terraconas. A good number 
of these figurines may, how^everp be said 
to belong to the Mauryan period because 
they were recovered from the Mauryan 
levels in ihe course of excavations al 
Patna, more especially in the suburb of 
Kumrahar, the site where the Maury^an 
palace once stood, and Bulandi Bagh, 
where the fortifications of the cky w'ere 
laid bare. Since figiuicms stylistically sltni- 
lar to those from Patna have also been 
found in other parts of tile Maur>an empire, 
it has become possible to assign them to 
the Mauryan period. 

The most Imporuni centre of the 
terracotta art of the Mauiy^an period was 
at Patna Itself, m the area which is now a 
suburb known as Bubtidi Bagh, It 
probably marks the limits of the andent 
capital because the excavations in this area 
have revealed the remains of the Mauryan 
fortifications which have been referred to 
by Megasthenes, the Greek amba!<sador to 
the court of Chandragupta Maur>*a. The 
terracottas found in this part of the city, 
though no! numerous, are most remarkable 
because they' pre entirely of a dlferenT 
character. They are quite large in size and 
are characterised by smooth and sensitive 
modelling. They mostly represent dancing 
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girh boys and each of them depicts a 
complete figure in the round- Their faces 
are deHcately model led and diartnlng and it 
Is certain that they were pressed from 
moulds, the remaining parts of the body 
being modelled by hand: both parts were 
I hen evidently joined together before Siing. 
bach Bgure is quite tall and not stout and 
stumpy as the earlier terracotias were, and 
each stands on a small pedestal. The figure 
is usually of slender proportions but the 
modelling of the legs sometimes appears to 
be somewhat Inaittstic. The distinguishing 
mark of the figures is their dclicaldy 
car^^ed features. The females often wear a 
fluttering skirt while the breasts are shown 
bare. The uplifted edge$ of the skirt 
indicate the swiEiging motion of the body, 
and this as well as thdr costume sug¬ 
gest that they are dancing girls. Some of 
them have secured the whole mass of 
hair In a p^ece of doth or kerchief recalling 
the snkkos of the Crwik women^ hut some 
olhers wear a very elaborate headdress 
set with large discs at places, or a bicornate 
head-dress. Round the neck, the dancers 
have a broad collar, the like of which has 
been found In the excavatxoris at Taxlla. 
a provincial capital of the Matiry^an 
empire where ^Asoka was once a governor, 
llie dancers also wear heavy ear-studs and 
broad girdles composed of beaded strands 
which hold the skirt in position. The 
figurioes look abnost like mannequins and 
the whole effect is one of elegance and 
sophistication. 

The figures of the boys also display 
delicate and sensitive modelling. Their 
plump, cherub faces with a radiant 
expression and parted lips lend them a 
smiling Innocence. The plastic quality of 
these images Is superb. According to 
Dr. Ananda Coomafaswamy^ one of the 
greatest authorities on Indian art, this is 
"one of the most sensitive and skilful pro¬ 
ductions in Indian art of any perimJ/'™ 

The clay figiire'5 from bulandi Bagh are 
indeed unique and are undoubtedly the 
products of the most skilful artisU. The 


circumstances of their dbeovery^ point to 
their being made by one or a veiy^ few 
artists because they were found only in 
a restricted area. Tt is likely that wc 
have here the handiwork of a Greek 
fyflvfljw) sculptor whose atdjer vvas perhaps 
discovered in the course of the excavations* 
The figures of the boys and girls ^Iso look 
somewhat unr-lndiiiL Most da^'sical writers 
have recorded that amoug the imports into 
India from the classical world were dandng 
girls and singing boys for the courts of 
Indian pinces. The women sometimes also 
acred as bodyguards of kings as Sanskrit 
plays tell us. 

The Bulandl Bagh figures stand out among 
the Indian rerracotias by their sheer size 
and exquisitely carved features w'hidi are 
so finely executed that the figures can be 
better rermed as clay sculpture. Thc>' are 
indeed remarkable for smooth modelling 
and their luminous bodies. This certainly 
is a spectacular phenomenon in the evolu¬ 
tion of Indian terracotta art. particularly 
after the inarticulate ^Timeless"' types of 
the pre-Maur>'a period, it is therefore very 
likely that the Mauryan terracottas, more 
especially those from the Bulandi Bagh 
area, represent the court art as w^as the 
case with the Mauiy^an stone sculpture. It 
is not unlikely that the foreign artists who 
found work in the Imperial Mauryan 
court also tried their hand at modelling in 
cby. Like Mauryan stone sculpture they 
have not left any traditions behind them: 
the Sunga terracottas of the succeeding 
period appear more to be specimens of 
folk an and one must agree with Professor 
Nihar Ranjan Ray that the Mauryan art 
“Vas a hothouse plant reared by the 
will, care and patronage of the court 
heavily under the contemporaiy' interna¬ 
tional culture and Ideolog^^ of the Asiatic 
West and Mediterraencan East. In the 
course of time, glass walls fell to pieces 
and the plant withered. Mauryan art faUed 
lo make any permaneni: contribution to 
the growth of Indian art., 

A very Impi^rtant centre of Maur>'an ter- 
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was located at Buxar in Bihar, 
Numerous figures assignable to the Msi\ir>'an 
period hiive riirned up from time to time 
at this imposing aticient 4iite on the Ganga* 
but there i'i nothmg that can remotrly be 
compared with the Bulandi Rsgh pieces. 
Here loo the hires are mould-madq whereas 
the body was hand-made and both were 
then foined together, A majoriT)' of the 
figurines appear to have been cast from the 
same mould. Most of them are of w^omen 
w^hile those of males are extreinely rare. 
The most notewunhy feature of the Buxar 
(igiirines is the enormous headgear they 
wear, which in several cases looks mote 
like a turhartK It was separately made up 
of thin strips of clay that in their turn 
were decorated wilh some indistmci 
pattern to simulate the brocaded margin. 
The headgear ts somewhat triangubr in 
form and in some cases a bo has horns 
laterally. Howevefp some of the figurines are 
wdthoui such a headgear; instead they have 
three vertical holes in the head obviously 
for flowers or some other t>TJC of head-dress 
w'hich was separately attached. They some¬ 
times have a cup^-4haped car ornament 
impressed with a lotus design. All the 
Mauryan figures, male and female, wear 
elaborate head-dresses. Does this in any 
w'ay suggest that the people “ the courtiers 
and other officiab and the w^omen of rank 
— were enjoined to wear it as a matter 
of convention of the Imperial court? We 
know that in the erstwhile princely state 
of Mysore (now Karnataka f, men in the 
ser\'ice: of the king had to wear a brocaded 
turban in a most elegant fashion. 

Another variety of figurines from Buxar 
arc severely plain? they do not w^ear any 
head-dress or jewellery. Again, their faces 
are not moulded but are hand-made, and 
so abo is the body^ The nose b pinched, 
and the eyes are indicated by incised 
lozenges w^hile the nose and the mouth 
are ptmetuned. These figures are ohriously 
rcpreseniative of common people or even 
farmers as against the courtiers with be¬ 
jewelled and brocaded turbans. The model¬ 


ling of the face is deticateJy exec uted. All 
the figurines are finely baked, and some of 
them also have a red slip applied to them. 

An impaitant class of Maury'an figurines 
Is that from Mathura which, though not 
the capital city, wbs nevertheless a great 
centre of art and trade located as it was 
on the arterial routes connecting Patali- 
pum [Patnai to Taxila and the great Grand 
Trunk road which joined north and south. 
The Mathura figurines of the Maury'an period 
are almost always dark greykh in colour 
and are treated in several cases with a 
black slip which, however, h crude in app- 
licatfon. The figurines arc made of fine clav 
w'hich b free from impurities, and w^ere 
in all likelihood baked in the kiln along 
with the characterbtic MauiyMn pottery 
W’hich has been labelJed by archaeologbL'i 
a^ the Northern Black Polkhed w^are fgene^ 
rally referred td as N.BP, ware in archaeo¬ 
logical literature) and which has a gre>ish 
core .iitd bears a fine slip having a mirror- 
like polkh^ However, the slip on the pottery 
in some cases is crude and very closely 
resembles that on the terracotta figurines 
of the period, The pottery, however^ is 
datable to ezVea 500-200 b.c. and it is there¬ 
fore quite likely that some of the figures 
are contemporaneous with it. 

The most remarkable figure of the Mathura 
class is that of a Mother Goddess who is 
ver>^ closely related, at lea$c stylistically, 
to that of the earlkr period. The mam dif¬ 
ference b in the technique: the Mother 
Goddess figurines of the earlier period were 
all hanrfmade w^hereas it is now made in 
rw^o parts: the he.id is pressed out from a 
mould while the body is modelled by hand. 
The face is somewhat oval and the ej'es. 
which are rendered elliptical, are indicated 
by an outline in relief and hence they^ look 
like spectacles. No eyebrows are shown. 
The figurines are depicted wearing very ela¬ 
borate head-dresses consisting of a number 
of rosettes bearing stamped pattenis. Al¬ 
though the head is moulded in this Mathura 
class, the wig-like head-dress has been ap¬ 
plied. The breasts are heavy and, together 
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with the iHording icly broad hips, emphasize 
the fertility aspect of the Great Mother, 
pu. 12,1? Round the neck is a broad collar {knnthii 
and a tongLsh necklace dangles over the 
breasts^ reaching the navel where its ring 
pendant is shown resting; and on either 
side are whal took like fluttering streamers. 
Over the hips is seen a broad girdle 
{m^khuia) composed of a number of round 
bosses bearing a stamped beaded pattern in 
relief. Tbe girdlcn being bmad. completely 
covers the genital region. The legs are al¬ 
ways short and stumpy and the hands, which 
are mtssing in a number of specimens, were 
probably curved. 

The Mother Goddess type from Mathura 
Is very closely akin to the earlier one; the 
only difference between [he two is the beak¬ 
shaped or a snoutdike nose* the outsize 
spiral (sarpo-tundfliaj in the ear and the 
absence of the targe elaborate head-dress in 
the latter. The Maurv'an Mother Goddes 
w^ars large discs ([df^JtJtrT-chiiJ:r£i) in the 
ears; arttially such ornaments of polished 
stones have been found in Maury an levels 
at certain sites m the Ganga valleys They 
were covered with gold foil and impressed 
with rcpoTiss^ patterns. But for these^ both 
types of figures are stylistically rimlbr, and 
so also is thdr modelling. The Maunan 
specimens thus mark a stage tn the 
development of the plastic representarion 
of the Mother Goddess; the idol now 
becomes more naturalistic and human. She 
is no more the Berce. malevolent spirit but 
the Merciful Mother* out to protect her 
children and bestow happiness and 
prosperity upon them. 

The change in the representation of the 
Mother Goddess from the bird-faced and 
animahfaced to the human one is indeed 
remarkabic. Roundels of applied clay, 
sometimes resembling rosettes, arc seen in 
the earlier Mother Goddess figurint^; but 
their number increases when the head-dress 
becomes elaborate* This heatMress is the 
characteristic feature of the Mauryan 
female figures and it is highly Ukdy that 
k was of Hellenistic inspiration, as such 


elaborate head-dresses arc also charac¬ 
teristic of the terracotta figures of IrleQcjiis- 
tic Greece of the fourth and third ctnturies 
B.c The Greek InBuence can be clearly 
perceived especially in the images from 
Bulaudi Bagh as stated before. 

The naturalistic modelling of the human 
face in many example is enough to 
convince us that It was pressed out of a 
mould. This is an important technological 
advance which makes it possible for the 
potter-artist to pRToduce terracottas on a 
mass scale. The specimens of the ‘Time¬ 
less" types, crude and inarticulate, are 
nutnerically far less though easy to fashion; 
but with the introduction of the mould, 
the figurines came to be made in large 
numbers. This is amply borne out by the 
finds of such figurines at several sites in 
North India. Though the face was moulded, 
the body was band-made. The head was 
provided with a tapering tenon which was 
fitted into the body portion. The Graeco- 
Bactrian artist, who was quite active in the 
capital city of Fatal iputra owing to royal 
patronage. Used moulds for the faces of his 
figurines and the Indian potter-artist appears 
to have copied his technique. 

The toy animals of the Mauryan epoch 
3 re often characterised by a (hick black 
shp, sometimes with a crude burnishing. 

They seem to have been made along with 
the typical Northern Black Polished ss^re 
and the black slipped pottciy^ of the 
Maujy^n period and baked In the same 
kiln. Tlie figures also sometimes bear 
incised circlets on the body* Similar n 

decoration is also noticed on (he con¬ 
temporary human figures. It h ei(her a 
circle or a drole-with-dotp the latter being 
known as the "eye'' motif which was 
commonly employ^ in ancient times to 
ward off the "evil eye*"' 

Mathura has also yielded a special class 
of terracotta heads in which the facial 
feainr^ present foreign ethnic affinities. 

The head-dress here is usually of the 
bicomate type but sometimes we also come 
across a foreigner with a conical headgear. 
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The faces undoubtedly wen? ptessed out 
from a mould while the both^ whjrh b 
missmg m a majoiity of cases, was 
modelled by hand* rather crudely. The beard 
Is shown by Indentation marks on the chin. 
They are probably supposed to represent 
Iranians. 

There are wo male heads known from 
Basarh- Not only b their headdress foreign, 
but the physiognomy and the expression 
as also the smooth and delicate modelling 
vcr>^ clearly indicate the Personcllenisric 


induence. The Western Asiatic influence is 
discernible in the winged female hgures 
from Eksarh, The very same affinity is also 
noticed in the court art of the LmpcriaJ 
Maur>^as, Accoiding to some scholars the 
invasion of Pataliputra by Eukraddes may 
have been instritmental in refreshing the 
knowledge of the Greek ait of the Patali- 
putra artists. This, however, look place 
later. The foreign influence inhltrated in the 
earlier phase under Chandragupta fcH' 
reasons w^cll knoi^m to hbtory. 


7. Dampatis and Mithunas 


The successc^s oe Asoka weak 

and consequently the Matifiran empofe 
crumbled to pieces not long after his death. 
The downfall was in no simaH measure due 
to mtenta] dissensions and foreign inva¬ 
sions, but the final blow was given by the 
revolt of the Impmal army led by an able 
commander. Pushyamitra Sunga, in iSy B.c, 
The Sungas were staunch Hindus; they 
revived the Vedic institution of sacriiice. 
Some of the earliest Hindu temples were 
built during the Sunga period, but art 
evidence demonstrates that they practised 
religious eclectic Umn The magnificent 
stupas at Bharhut and Sanchi in central 
India were embellished in a befitting 
manner when the Sungas were ruling. 

There is a world of difference in the 
Maury an art and that of the Sungas. The 
latter Is truly Indian with its roots firmly 
embedded in Indian soil and without Atty 
signs of foreign influence whaLsoever* 
There does not appear to be any relation- 
ship between the M^ury^n and the Sunga 
art; the former died a natural death without 
leaving any traces. Tha, however, holds 
good so far as stone sculpture is con¬ 
cerned- but in case of terracottas, there 
appears to he some rebtionship belweeti 
the two. This is as it should be, because 
the terracotta art is primarily the art of 
the people. 

The Sunga terracottas are found all over 
the northeniH easeem and central regions 
of Indb* for these were the constituent 
parts of the Sunga empire. There was tiow- 
a sudden increase in the manuCacture of 
terracottas because of an Important change 
in the technique nf pnoduction. We have 
already seen that in the preceding period 
a mould was used for producing heads 


which were then joined to the bodies by 
hand. The ijffxt logical development of this 
technique obviously was the use of a 
mould for the entire figujne. Consequently, 
completely moulded pbques take the place 
of modelled figures, but naturally not to 
their exclmton. The plaques were produced 
from a single mould* and are therefore 
flat at the b^ck. They were also provided 
with a hole at the top for hanging on the 
ivalh In the beginning the known examples 
show flattened forms but later, in course 
of time, the Sunga artist appears to have 
been successful in producing fine pieces 
mcKielled in bold relief and displaying 
refined, sensitive modelling. With ex¬ 
perience, the artist was able to regulate 
contours and consequently the linear 
rhythm also becomes more disciplined. 
StyUsticallyp the Sunga terracottas arc 
exact parallels of the stone sculpture of 
the period. From now" on, there is a clo^ 
CQirespondence between the stone sculp¬ 
ture and the cerracotta art of the period 
and this continued for centuries through 
the history of Indian art. 

Among the centres of the Surtga lerra- 
toiUs* the most important m Kausambi 
near Allahabad, Rajgh.it near V^aratusi 
iBanarasl, Bhila and Mathura (all m U.PJ 
and Tamluk, the ancient port town of 
Tamraliptl in Bengal. It is very likely that 
terracotta figurines were manufaaurcd at 
these and other centres in the Sunga 
empire and then exported to other areas. 
A few moulds of this period have been 
found and figurines made from the same 
mould have turned up in dist.int localities. 
Thus an exquisite image of a winged god¬ 
dess that was found at Vatshali in Bihar 
seems to have been made from a mnuld 
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which was discovered at TnmlLik in Bert' 
gal and is, now preserved in the Ashuiosh 
Mu-seiim in Calcuita. Of cmirse. it has to 
be ronreded that ver\^ ^irniiar moulds 
could have been prepared by artists and 
were then exported to other regions, but 
it is highly improbable that different 
artiste in different areas could have can¬ 
ed out exactly Identical moulds. 

The Sunga, lerracotus are of extremely 
fine fabric and are uniformly baked light 
red or orange though some of them do 
have a red si ip. The plaques depict several 
suh|erts which are usually secular in na¬ 
ture. The>’ often portray young and beauti¬ 
ful women in the full bloom of their 
youth, engaged in toilet, and music and 
dance. They arc buxom + almost voluptu¬ 
ous, and alw'ays have a large and elaborate 
head-dress which lorms the only stylistic 
link be Ween the Sunga and the Maury a 
terracottas. The head-dress is extremely 
Pts-lt -30 heavy% having a number of beaded bands 
which perhaps simulate jewelled strips 
similar to those referred to by Kalidasa. 
The figures are almost always loaded with 
jewellery' which is in keeping with the 
Indian woman's weakness for personal 
adoenmen t. They ha ve ou Lsbe Studs or 
discs in their ears w'hich arc similar to 
those found in early historicat levels in 
the excavationis of north Indian site?. They 
ako w'ear elaborate necklaces (rutncf' 
fi<ircish composed of multiple bead strings 
or torques fkunthiji some of the necklaces 
are compo^ of eight auspicious emblems 

such as the swd^- 
ihe goad (tJitkushal, a pair of fish, 
etc. These auspicious emblems are some¬ 
times seen in thetr head-dresses as well. 
Besides, they have on their person heavy' 
bangles, anklets, and broad, bejewelled 
girdles. There is no doubt that this heavy 
fewfeilery conceals, to some extent, the 
loveliness of the delicately modelled body'. 
Several such plaques of great beauty have 
come down to us from Kausa mb! in 
U.R, including a limiied group with erotic 
motifs^ 


A striking feature of the Sunga female 
figures IS their nudity. The women are no 
doubt sometimes showm wearing a lower 
^rment w'hich is wound round the loins, and FW 28 
its pleats, gathered at the front, are 
taken at the back and tucked in* But 
this garment Is made to appear so 
transparent that the sex organs can be 
distinctly seen through it. In a number of 
cases, the female are almost nude, with 
the pudenda prominently deptcled. This, 
coupled with the heavy nestling breasts 
and broad hips and a narrow' w-alsi, render 
the feminine form most alluring. This 
depiction of the genitals in sharp contrast 
to the total absence of nudity in the 
Maury an period is worthy of note. We 
must agree with Coomarsw'amy w'bo 
avers: "Such forms are by no means pecu¬ 
liar lo India, but ts a remarkable ilSustra- 
tioti of the continuity^ of Indian culture 
that the old and spontaneous conception 
of fruitfulness and beauty as inseparable 
qualities has survived throughout the later 
artistic evolutions where It explains and 
therefore justifies the expaasive and 
voluptuous warmth of the characteristical¬ 
ly feminine tj^pes of Indian literature and 
sculpture*'" ^ 

ITie commonest motif in the 5unga 
terracottas is the dampat'i (husband and 
wife) and the mkhuna (amorous cqupl«s) 
which have been found in large numbers 
From several sites in north India. Tn the 
former* only the husband and wife are 
showm standing or sitting. They appear 
to be respectable citizens and represent 
the very pic ture of conjugal bliss. Jn a 
number of specimens it is observ'ed that 
the persons are shown nude with their 
sexual organs clearly nrarked. and what 
i% more, the pudenda of the female is 
modelled very prominently. The male and 
female both s.bare the chamcteristic fea¬ 
tures of the Sunga terracottas, that is, the 
woman wears an extremely elaborate head- 
drds and is loaded with jewellery, while 
the mate has a turban wound round his 
head in whkh is gathered the mass of hair 
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in 3 . rQnnd ball-like protrusion on the fore- 
head. He wears a tfiiorj which h depiried 
of a very diaphanous materiaL Jt is not 
possible to know the exact purpose of the.se 
plaques. Although they were certaLnly 
intended for atJorning the w^lts of the 
house* It is difficult to assign any religious 
signJfiranee to them, though che>^ might 
have been connected with the fertility 
cult. Dr. V. S. Agrawala^ a renowned 
authority on Indian art, obfierves; '"At best 
they seem to be related to the ideal man 
and woman figures represented Siinchi 
as forming part of the repertoiTe of the 
idyllic land of Uttarakum where mifhuno 
pairs endowed with eternal youth and 
beauty are born from the wish-fulfilling 
trce.^‘« 

Evidence from excavations shows that 
these husband and ^dfe (dampdti) plaques 
appear in the levels ascribable to circti 
200-100 BhC.^ whereas the mhhwms or the 
amorous couples come later from ciren 
loo B.c. to A.O. soo le^^els. The latter 
ofien portray amorous couples in various 
postures from mere dalliance to sexual 
32 union; they are found kissing, embracing, 
and touching the genital parts of each 
other, thus representing the down-to-earth 
types of people. The plaques have decora¬ 
tive borders and the background Ls stamps 
ed with floral and rosette patterns and 
spiral and lozenges. The figures arc deli¬ 
cately modelled and refirct the loving care 
and .skill with which the artist modelled 
them. Even technically their moulds are 
better madej they have straight edges in 
utter contra.st to the irregular borders of 
the dctmpcitj plaques* The dress and orna¬ 
ments of the persons in the mjt/iLrnia plaques 
are however identical with those in the 
diimpaii ones- 

The mdhum plaque.-i have also been 
found In good numbers from sites In the 
Ganga valley. The qustion then that na¬ 
turally arises Is: what was their function I 
Their very^ character shows that they were 
noi toys for children and were obviously 
not intended for sex education, .Although 


the plaques are of exquisiie beauty, no 
sane person^ least of all an Indian, would 
hang them on the walls af his house w here 
the children in the family could see ihem 
any time. They actually remind us of the 
erotic sctilptures w-hich adorn mediaeval 
temples, such as those at Khajuraho in 
Central India, and we may therefore not 
be Ur off the mark if we assign some re¬ 
ligious significance to tbem. It should be 
noted that fn every Hindu ritual, both 
husband and wife play an equally impor¬ 
tant role. In fact, the only way in w^hich 
we can find a^satfsfactorj' solution Ls to 
ascertain the findspot of the terracottas 
and the associations m which they arc 
found. But the earlier excavators, unfortu¬ 
nately fafTcd to record this vital informs- 
don and therefore whatever opinion we 
hazard is bound to remam hypotheUcaL 
Se that as it may, the mithunts plaques 
wem perhaps tonneaed with the fertility 
cult, for even the Brahmana ex¬ 

plains a mithuna as a ‘"productive couple/" 

The terracottais with definite religious 
affiliations are those of Cajataksbrni and 
another gCKJdess who has been Identified 
as Vasudhara, Cajalakshmi, the goddess 
of wealth, is shown standing on a lotus 
and being bathed by two elephants flank¬ 
ing her. This h perhaps the first identifi¬ 
able plastic representation of this divi¬ 
nity. Sofnetimes, we also come across 
represenlatinns of goddess Sri* the Kmdu 
goddess of beauty. She is depicted on a 
plaque which is famous as the ‘“Oxford FEl? 
teiracotLi'', Jt was supposed to have come 
from Katisambi near Allahabad, but ts 
probabl)' from Tamluk in Bengal, Thiv 
plaque is one of the finest specimens of 
not only the terracotta art but also in the 
entire range of Indian pLTsiic art on account 
of the delicately modelled features, the 
expression of supreme bliss on the face, 
and the wTalth of detail of the head-dress 
and jcw’dlcty which have been ciarvcd so 
ininutely* In faa, they remind us of the 
tracer) in Indian ivories, and as m the 
case of the famous Samrhi gateway itoFana) 
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which was carved by a guild ol ivory 
carvers \daniakarah) of Vtdish;! in Central 
Indi-i, thts terracotta image mu^t also havT 
been the handiwork of a highly skilled 
ivor>^ carver. For sheer wcakh of detail 
of the ornamentation, it has no prallel 
in Indian terracottas, A ver)' similar 
plaque was found at Tamiuk and tt is 
therefore likely that the Oxford specimen 
also origlnall)' came from the same pUce- 
Another divinity that is depicted in the 
Sunga terracottas is a goddess who 
Is shown standing and wearing as usual 
a heavy head-dress and jewellefy' which 
was the custom of the rimes. But whai 
strikes us most is the transparent drapery^ 
through which the sex organ is clearly 
5een+ Perhaps we will never be able to ex¬ 
plain this weakness of the Indian artist for 
rev'ealing the sexual parts of the female 
figures, and that too so prominentl)'. The 
nudity becomes more enigmatic in the 
case of the figures of divinities. We do not 
know whether the artist i$ here trying to 
show off his skill in modelling the dia¬ 
phanous garment, tn the present case, how¬ 
ever. the nudity is understandahle because 
the artist was carving the figure of the 
goddess who has been identified as Vastt- 
dhara or %"asudha (Fig, 6), which is yet 
another name of the goddess Earthy and 
one can therefore easily recognise the asso^ 
ciation of the divinity with the fertiiit)' 
cult,^ One sperimeti in the Boston Museum 
appears to have been inscribed with the 
name of the goddess,^ She was apparently 
very popular in the centuries around the 
Christian era because her images are not 
confined To ihe Sunga period; they' again 
recur in the Kuslian age tn the ftrst-second 
centuries a*d. It is thereftwe surprising that 
the divinity so commonly represented In the 
terracottas should be so rare in the stone 
sculpture of the Sunga and the Kushan 
periods. This only shows that these plaques 
of V’^asudhara wTre used only on certain 
occasions^ perhaps for ritualistic purposes. 
Her distinguishing symbol consists of three 
fish which are show^n suspended from a 


string held in the right hand^ Thi^ emblem 
again recurs in the stone image of Vasu- 
dhara in which a pair of jars is the dis¬ 
tinguishing symboL The fish is one of the 
eight au<ypidotis symbols 
for the Jainas and w^as thought to *i>T 3 ibo- 
lise fertility and vegetative prosperity. 

An important goddess of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon and the presiding deity of the Sakti 
cult. Durga, came to be reprcjtcntcd in her 
Mahisha-mardini (the dc?>troyer of the 
buffalodemon) form in terracottas for the 
first time in the f^unga period. One such 
plaque is now prcserv^cd in the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Museum at Amer near Jaipur* ft Ls a flat 
plaque in the Sung? tradition in which is 
carv'cd the four^rmed goddess. Her lower 
right band is placed on the back of the 
buffalo (Mabkha] and the right upper hand 
holds a trident (rrrshuierk The godd^ has 
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on her head a circular mark, which was 
applied by young women as a mark of 
beauty. She has placed her left leg on the 
head of a recumbent lion which is her 
mount (vohomr). 

Among the interesting sectilar subjects 
Pk. 3 jt 3 i portrayed in Sunga terracottas are a picnic 
party in a bullock-cart, couples or loveis 
in a garden, or a child learning his first 
lessons of the alphabet. The last mentioiied 
subject is depicted in a terracotta recently 
fouj^ In the Punjab University's excava¬ 
tions at Sugh. Unfortunately« the upper 
half of the plaque is broken and only the 
lower part has survived. It depicts a child 
writing the alphabet on a board which is 
exactly similar to the wooden one used 
in north India even today. The Brahmi 
alphabet on the board can be dearly read 
and the letters help In dating the plaque 
to the second cemury b.c. on palaeo^aphical 
grounds, 

A plaque from Rajgbat, a suburb of 
Varanasi (Banaras), shows a festival or fair. 
It is a rectangular plaque of which the 
bolder is decorated with pot symbols* In 
its upper half* there are three scenes, two 
on the proper right and one on the pmper 
left, in the former Is a scene of a coct 
fight above and a buMght below, whereas 
on the left are shown two wrestlers. Below 
these can be seen four small jars in a row 


which are similar to those of the toddy 
tappers of today and we on therefore rightly 
surmise that they contain liqum-. In the lower 
half of the plaque is the andent Indian circus 
showing an elephant^car (husrfy^rnol drawn 
by four elephants: it Is being driven by a 
young elephant. Behind the elephant Is a 
bull's head which is identifiahle as the 
boundary' mark (gomiiJrh-Manda) of a 
ploughed field. Tt therefore appeals that The 
fair rc^Hresented in the plaque was held mt 
inside the habitation area of the village but 
on its outsMfts. 

The Sunga period (errea 187-7^ i, c*) h 
thus an important era in the histoiy^ of 
the terracotta art of India in the .sense that 
the art had now become the people’s an. 
The prolific production of plaques made 
possible by the use of moulds and the sub¬ 
jects portrayed by the artists in clay are 
of great importance inasmuch as they 
constitute an iUuminating documeutary on 
the contemporary life in the c<Hintr>* 
Though mechanical productions, the Sunga 
plaques arc true works of art, and some 
of them can rank among the finest speci- 
mens of India's artistic heritage- The use 
of a single mnuld produced only flat 
plaques: this probably led to the use of the 
double mould in the succeeding Satavahana 
period. 
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The TEJtR.4C01IT.% .^RT DOES SOfT SEEM TO 
b^ve flourished in the Deccan eixcept onte 
when the ^tavahanas (efnea 230 

a.Dj were ruling over this region. They 
were a mighty power and their empire, 
which was spread over a targe part of the 
peninsula^ was one oF the largest known to 
fndian histCir>\ A legendary story h told 
of a Satavahana king, the founder of the 
dynasty' who. as a chiki, used to play with 
clay soldiers and horses. They later were 
brought to life and helped the king to dr- 
Feat hU overlord and establish himselF as a 
sovereign monarch. The legend, though 
of course apocryphal, is the one pTobably 
portrayed in a pane! carved in !ow relief 
From ]agga>yapctta (Andhra Pradesh) which 
depicts a prince playing with toy horses 
and elephants. In the Satavahana terracottas, 
animal figures, and the homes partictibriyi 
richly caparisoned, are predominentH And 
what Ls more, the human figures from 
Saiavahana sites, which are shown awk- 
wardJy squatting, fit rightly on the hack 
oF the horses. They were perhaps only 
horse-riders fa^hvapalu) who could be sepa¬ 
rated from their steeds. 

The ^tavahana art flourished in their vast 
empire stretching from coast to coasi and 
their impurUnt centres of art which have 
so f^ir come to light are Ter^ Nevasa. 
Kolhapur, and their opital dly of Palthan 
(ancient PratL^hthank all in Maharashtraj 
Kondapur^ Ohara nikota and Amaravati 
in Andhra fh-adeshr and Banavasi and 
Sanatti in Karnataka. But stray speci¬ 
mens have also been found in the 
early historical levels at several sites in 
the central and western parts of India and 
in the Deccan. The characteristic feature 
of these terracottas, which distinguishes 


them fmm others of their kind, is the 
material of which they are made. The fine 
alluvial clay w'hich abounds in the Indo- 
Gangedc plain in the north is not found 
in the Deccan. The black cotton soil of 
thk region is certainly not suitable for 
making tcrratottai figures and the artLsc 
w^ho wwked in clay had therefore to find 
some other alternative medium. He w^s 
fortunate enough in obtaining kaolin, 
patches of which are found in many areas 
of the Deccan. It is a much finer material 
than cby and the Terracottas therefore do 
full jLLstice to the skill of the artists w'ho 
fashioned ihemr for in its plasticit>' and 
dumhility^ kaoJin is much superior to 
clay. 

The technique employed by the Satava- 
hana artists is entirely different from that 
was in vogue in the *>unga period, h was a 
highly specialised technique which produc¬ 
ed terracottas in the round, like free 
standing sculptures, and were hollow with¬ 
in As against the single mould used by 
the Sunga artist, two different moulds, one 
for the front and the other for the back. 
Were made, A thin Layer of clay was press- 
ed In each of the moulds, and both the 
parts were then joined by a fine ribbon of 
cky and touched up. Some of the Satava^ 
hana terracoitas have holes in places 
which were apprently intended for letting 
out the hot expanded air resulting from 
baking. Some terracottas abo indicate the 
use of a dotiblc mould fitted in a master 
cover. This b indicated by a thin line ai 
the joint. This technique, which was high¬ 
ly specialised, does not appear to have 
been used eLsew'here in the country'. It 
does not however seem to have been 
evolved locally, bm b -supposed to have 
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been imported from the Romqn empire 
where it was in vogue at the time. The 
few hollow lerracotias found In ihe Ku?;haii 
levels of north Jndian sites and even 
earlier at Taxi la and some other places 
also owe their inspiration to the classical 
world. This double mould technique is best 
^en in the Satavahana terracottas from 
Paithan. Kondapur* Nevasa and Ter. More¬ 
over, 3 few lerra cottas of Roman origin 
PL SO have actually been found at Ter (Dwt. 
Osmanabad. Maharashtra) which has been 
described b>' classical writers as the 
greatest trading emporium In the South. 

The Satavahana terracottas include male 
and female figures, couples and animal 
figurines: Among the female images, the 
PL IS woman with a parroi w'as a favourite 
theme of the artists. In the full bloom of 
youth, she Ls often shown sitting, left hand 
holding 4 parrot whose wings are schema¬ 
tically shown by concentric circles. In 
some specimens the parrot is shown 
pecking at the heavy breasts of the wo¬ 
man, but In mast cases tbe bird is seen 
eagerly looking at the bunch of mangoes, 
usually three in number, held in her 
right hand. These figures are shown 
with rather sparse jeweller)- as com¬ 
pared to those of the ^unga period 
which are always loaded with necklaces 
and other ornaments. The women portray¬ 
ed In the Satavahana terracottas wear a 
PL 44 forehead band having a central fewcl or 
a floral boss and a similar one is also seen 
on the left and right of the head. The 
head-dress is not as elabor^ife as the Sunga 
one. but on the contrar)' is rather simple. 
Die whole maiss of hair fs piled up and 
PEi. 4 iM 3 gathered in an elongaied roll on the top 
of the head: this can be identified as the 
dhammilla type of bairdo. Some of the 
w'ameii wear a bicornatc head-dress and 
some have their hair done in the peacock- 
plume fashion similar to that of the 
ynfcsfi/v on tbe Sane hi gatcw'ays. 

The necklaces are generally Wq but 
sometimes only one; the shorter one is a 
simple cord of two strands with a round 
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medallion in the centre; the other one is 
composed of multiple bead-strings with 
rectangular spacers at regular intervals. The 
Litter can be identified as the phalnka-hard 
referred to by Kautilaya in bis Art/iujaistm 
and has parallels in tbe specimens w^orn 
by ^omen sculptured in the earh^ cave 
temples of Western India. Sometimes, the 
bigger necklace consists of a double strand 
having lca|<shaped pendants and an amulet, 
sometlruEs gadrooned and colUred, in the 
renlre* Some women are also ^hown wear¬ 
ing a long necklace (huru) of cords with 
amulet pendantv attached to it: it is worn 
in the upavita fashion like the sacred cord 
of the Hindus, The armlets arc simple or 
may be highly ornamental: the former 
category conrists of plain coils or headed 
bands which sometimes have an ornamental 
crest. Plain bangles were also worn; they 
may be representative of shell bangles be¬ 
cause such bangles have been found in 
large numbers at Satavahana sites. But rare¬ 
ly we also come across exquldtdy panel¬ 
led bracelets, which were a rage in the 
eastern provinces of the Roman Empire 
and may have therefore been imported into 
India along with other merchandise. The 
girdle is usually composed of two strings 
of beads. We do not know whether the)" 
w'ere the impoited ones because the Peri- 
plus, a first century pilot's handbook, re- 
cords girdles as one of the items imported 
into Western India from the Roman 
Empire* The anklets are always plain and 
simple. 

The female figure is chaiacterbed by a 
plump face and heavy bod>The wxsman 
Ls shown normally wdth a large llattlsh 
nose w-jth wide nostrUs, and thick Llp$ 
which remind us of the women sculptur¬ 
ed in the Hinayana Buddhbt caves of 
Western India. They wear only a lower 
garment which is a sort of short dhoti 
ictrdhoruko) reaching the knees and tied 
round the loins: it5 front pleats are taken at 
the back and tucked in. The garment 
secured on the waist by a girdle (mekhata), 
but it is so transparent that the female 
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pudenda can be clearly seen- TliLs again 
exhibiLs the ancient tndian artisTs ohses- 
.sinn to indicate the geniu! organs of the 
figures he fashioned. 

A new class of figurines or rather 
plaques depict nude female figures, usuah 
ly headless and with parted legs^ The heavy 
PL 45 breasts and the pudenda which are shown 
vet>' prominently connect them sviih the 
fertility culL But the most notew'orthy 
feature here is the absence of the head* 
in place of which a lotus flow er or a vase 
is shown. These plaques appear to 
represent Renuka, the mother of parashu- 
rama, w'ho svas w'orsbipped by barren 
vvomen for procuring an offspring. 

The male figures too are shown squat- 
^*-44 ting rather awkwardly and the)' too h^rc 
a hunch of mangoes in the right band and 
a parrot on the left. Thej'^ are often of 
ponderous proportions and have a pot 
belly with the navel indicated by a deep 
hole. The genital organ is also clearly 
shown. Their head-dresses are of great 
variety, but they are not much different 
from those of the women. The Satavahana 
figures of men and wotnea and of child- 
tLSt ten are characterised by hold and vigor¬ 
ous physiognomy and sensitive modelling. 
They are further noted for their dynamic 
vitaliiy arid plastic simplicity of fonn.^ 
Sometimes we also come across figurines 
of persons who look like Romans^ One 
PL5V head from Ter in Makarashtni has 

been Identified as a fragment of the typi¬ 
cal suspetisicm tamp of Roman origin* 
Some indistinct Roman influence Ls also 
discernible in the figurines of children. 
The smiling boy from Nevasa has distant 
relationship with his Roman counterpart 
found in the Grotto of Spertanga in Italy. 

Another subject which the Satavahana 
artists portrayed with groat care h the 
FLSJ elephant and the horsisridm* Tlte anjtnab 
in both cases are fully caparisoned and 
have a covering, which Is usually padded, 
on ihdr backs. In some cases a saddle, 
very' similar to the modem one, is also 
seen on the back of the horse. The riders 


in several examples are presumably 
warriors as they wear baggy trousers and 
a long coat (vurbanfl). over which h a 
chain-mai]; on thrir head they have a domi¬ 
cal helmet with a bmad briin. Further, 
they have a bow in the right hand, where¬ 
as the left hand rests on a dagger fastened 
to the w'aist-band: the bow is show'n hang¬ 
ing on the back of the elephant. Very 
rarely we come across a couple riding a 
horse: they are identical, at least stylisti¬ 
cally, with the riders in the Karla caves 
of the late first centur)' a*o. in Maha- 
rashtra. 

Among the other animals represented in 
the terracottas of this period are the 
hull and the horse which ocOJr frequentl)' 
and the boar and fish which are rare. The 
bulk are modelled realistically and are 
undoubtedly made from a double mould. 

They are of the short-homed varietj' rc^ 
sembling the Sorari specie which is seen 
in Maharnshtra villages. They are decorat¬ 
ed with garlands and bead-strings around 
their necks and somerimes a metal chain 
is also shown, in some cases there is yet 
one more ornamental band or a chain 
round the neck that passes from behind 
the hump. Rings are also occasionally 
found on the legs. These bulk are some¬ 
times shown standing or sitting and the 
latter variet>' is identical with Nandi, 

Siva's vahana (moimt) and can therefore 
be taken as objects of worship. Such bulls, 

In a sifting posture but miniature in siste, 
are alfso found in the Satavahana levels in 
the Deccan; they have perforations and 
were obviously used as amulets, UsuaBy 
the bull figurines are made of kaolin, but 
some of them arc also of day. 

Another animal commonly represented is 
the horse This animal, always shown PL SI 
standing, is a majestic steed, and is made 
as usual from a double mould. It k al¬ 
most always show'n well caparisoned. The 
reins consist of a simple double strapi but 
there are sometimes ornamental bands 
with floral bosses on the face, to which 
art sometimes attached small fiy whkfcs. 
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Mile fijiufincs from a mcfidliili Jt KadattLir. Twl\ ^idu. c, 2iid — c^nuny il c. 


Thty remind Uii of the orniirnenLition of 
the royal steed which is so graphically 
described by Bana in his ffflrshfl-chflrjCo* 
There is abo another but UrgM fly-whisk 
on the top of the bead of the horse. A 
brgCp loose* omamental band with a floral 
pendant is also seen dangling at the front 
on the chest of the horse. On the back is 
a piece of padded cloth decorated with a 
crl^-across pattern which perhaps repre¬ 
sents the stitching marks. The stirrups 
surprisingly are absent. But there is one 
more ornamental band which is attached 
to the neck-band and is taken at the back 
from below the laiL The mane of the 
horse Ls always depicted trimmed whereas 
the tail is secured by an ornamental ring. 
In some iriises> a plain ring is Found on 
each of the horseVs legs. The horse figurines 
are greater in number thani those of the 
hull, hut this may not have any connec¬ 
tion with the story' of the Satavahana king 
and his clay horses told above. 

An outstanding Satavahana terracotta is 
a miniature Buddhbt shrine or stupa re¬ 


covered from Nevasa. It depicts a tree 
within a railing (fpod/zi-jfftanil with young 
damsels {shtia-bhaniikas) in the cardinal 
directions. It h hollow within and the 
marks on the interioT clearly show that it 
was built up first by the ring method and 
then the decorative details on the exterior 
were added. A somewhat similar shrine 
is to be seen in a Sanchi reUef of the first 
century a.c. The uadirion of portable 
sbrines still persists, bui the Nevasa speci¬ 
men is perhaps the only one of its kind 
which has survived till now. 

The Satavahana terracottas mark a 
distinct technological advance, for the 
technique employed in fashioning the 
figures is highly specialised and is different 
from that followed in the north. The 
artists were successful in producing hollow 
terracotta figures in the round. This was 
the result of the use of a double mould, 
which, as we have seen* was probably of 
Roman origin* This technique contmued to 
be practised later in the Ikshvaku period 
fn the third cetttuiy a.i>. in Andhra Pradesh. 
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But the tradition soon deterkirated as the 
terracottas frmt Kagarjtinikohda would 
show ^ These are made of inferior clay, full of 
impurities, and appear to be merely llfe- 
tess and artless mechaaical pioductions. A 
few terracottas which have turned up 


from megalithlc burials In South India 
are akin to the Satavahana figurines (Figs. 

7 & S). The recent excavations at Kaochi' 
puram and Urasyur in Tamil Nadu have pi 
also yielded a few terracottas which belong 
to the Satavahana school. 


9. Diverse Divinities 


When the SATAVi^HANA was at its 

jcenlth in the south. North India was 
slipping under the domination of foreign 
rulers. After the Maurj'as, the Jndot^reeks, 
the Sakast and the Part Ilians had been con¬ 
fined [0 the north-wcstem frontiers of the 
Indian sulxontinent. But their succe:ssoi:5^ 
the Kushans. whose territory was first 
limited to the frontier re^on on the 
north-west, invaded the Canga valley in a 
vcn' short time and established their 
supremacy ov^er North India. Their empire 
was one erf the largest known to Indian 
histonF-; it extended far beyond the Indian 
frontiers into Central Asia, the region 
which now forms pan of the U^S.S.R. k 
was a highly organised and effldently 
administered empire under a strong cciw 
tral authority. But the Kushans. the 
foreigners of Central Asian origin , were 
soon naturali^d on the Indian soiU so 
much so, that not only did they patronise 
Indian arc and religion, but they ako 
themselves became Indian and embraced 
the Indian religions, Hinduism and 
Buddhbm. In fact, they aut-Indianed 
Iiidiaiis and surprising a.s it may seem, a 
great many divinities of the Hindus and 
Buddhists came to be represented aiilhn> 
pomorphically under the Kushans for the 
first time* Their contribution in other 
fields is also equally rich and these 
nomadJe harbarian.s from the inhospitable, 
gcxi-forsaken tracts of Central Asia became 
great patrons of Indian culture, the 
kaleidoscopic variety of which owes not 
a little to them. 

The advent of the Kushan rule in the 
north marks the flowering of the Indian 
genius and its blending with the Grcco- 
Boman and the Per5€>-&>Thbn. and there 


was therefore albround development in 
various fields of human activity. The Kushan 
art constitutes an illuminating chapter in 
the history of Indian art and the prolific 
production of stone sculpture of this period 
is matched by enormous quantities of 
terracottas which ane found all over thefr 
empire. Of thcbse, there were two main 
centres. Mathura in the north and TaxiU 
In the north-virest. Besicies, there were a 
number of other centres such as Tamiuk 
(Bengal), Patna {Blhar)^ Rafghat. Kausambl 
and Ahichchhatra (U.P.) and many others. 
The various ty^ies and fashions represent¬ 
ed in the terracottas are bett^n of the racial 
influx that was characteristic of the period. 
It w^as an extenstve empire peopled by 
men and women of different nationalities 
like the Creeks, the Romans, the Scy- 
thians, the P.irthiam. the Iranians, the 
Central Asians, and many others and they 
all naturaUy came to be represented in the 
terracotta art. Professor Benjamin Rowland 
Jr. explains it thus; "The very geographic 
position of the Indo-Scythian (Kushan) 
empire straddling the trade routes between 
Rome. Iran and Giina made It in many 
ways the vety centre of the world iti the 
early centuries of our era. Its role in 
history w'as one of absorption and diffu¬ 
sion. and this function is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in the art that 
Flourished under Kii|ub Kadphises and his 
successors/" ^ 

The Kushan tmacotUs present an aU 
together new fades and a greater variety. 
Stylistically they' fall into tw'o distinct 
groups, one refined and the other crude. 
This twofold art style has parallels in 
.stone sculpture ako. It is indeed surpris¬ 
ing that after producing the delicate and 
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charming terracottas in dtr Sunga period 
the artLst should have made such crude 
Tigurincs. V. S. Agrawa la has a con¬ 
vincing explanation for this phenomenon. 
Kc states: *The reappearance of a crude 
Pl.M art style in this period may have been 
due lo the iailux of wild tribes from 
Sc}'ih{a in Ser4ndia with their crude art 
canons.... Though it is a long stride from 
Ghosi fin U.P.J to Yotkan iin Central Asia), 
still resemblance Is to be found in the 
terracottas f™n two sites." “ 

The repertoire of the Kushan terracottas 
is most varied. The secular life of the 
periled, rich in social content, is reflecied 
in the terracotta art. In the5;e we meet 
noblemen with tall head-gears characteris- 
tic of the Scythians, Kushan soldiers, 
amorous couples (mithumrs), musirbns 
playing on various musital instruments, 
bewitching damsels in poses as alluring as 
those sculptured in stone and the usual 
mother and child groups. The dwarfs and 
grotesques (vajnniKri^k, who are nude* 
were mould-made. But the figures of musi¬ 
cians — pipers and drummers — being hand¬ 
made. are cnidcK They represent a foreign 
tj-pe, perhaps Iranians or Parthbns* 

Tbe toy carts and chariots of the Kushan 
period are unique among Indian terracottas 
on account of thetr variety. The childien 
in the Indus dries of the third millenniuni 
B. c. had toy carts and animals with rncfve- 
abk heads, but laler children in other areas 
only had animai toys. The Kushan toy carts 
display how ingcoious the artist was. The 
Pi47 toy had a box-like frame, on the front lace of 
which were carved a pair of bullocks or 
horses as the case may be, and at the base 
of the frame was a hole for fixing wheels 
and a blind hole at the front for htUng 
in a stick with which the child could puli 
FL4tA chariots, the hole 

was provided in the btxh' itself through 
which a stick could be inserted for fixing 
the wheels. Besides, there were small human- 
shaped pots with stylized hands and feet 
and w^ith the genital organ depicted. Such 
pots have also been reported from Patna 


(Bulandj Bagh)* w^hich have been dated to Pl» 
the Sunga age. 

The terracottas with rrligious alfiliations 
are far more Interesting. A number of gods 
and goddesses of different pantheons came 
to he represented in terracotta for the first 
time during this period- They were 
obviously givtn ihe forms that were 
Imagined by their worshippers as re- 
presentatTve. This was certainly due to the 
religious cclecridjfm of the Kushati mlers 
and also because of the advent of the 
Bhakti cult and ibat of a personal god that 
has made Hindukm the most individualistic 
faith in the world. We have figurines of 
Brahmnnicii and Buddhlvt ffeities and the fl 4* 
l<kscr divinities like the and 

vflfcshii, the itirnwras and the na^Qs and 
many other gudimgs. Among the gods we 
have Siva* Durg^ (Mahisha-rnurdiniL Sury^a, 
Karttikey'a, the Seven Mothers fsapta- 
matrikas) and Ganesha. Sun worship was 
introduced by the Sakas from Iran during 
this period and hence the occurrence of the 
Sinages of the Suivgod. So also is the case 
with Ganesha w-hose earliest images^ though 
extremely rarCp first came to be fashioned 
in s^tone and clay In the Kushan period. 

And finaily, the most important contribu¬ 
tion of the Kushan artist was the representa¬ 
tion of Buddha in the anthropomorphic 
form both In sione and clay. 

Among the clay Images of deities, perhaps 
the finest is a plaque from Kausambi 
showing Kamadeva w ithin a flowery border* 

The god of love —Bhagavan Kusumadhvaja 
— is seen standing as a young inanp decked 
with garlands of flowers as well as wreath.s 
of mango leaves and sprigs (tiinro-mffn/firri), 
and holding ready a sheaf of invindbk 
arrows and his tall bow. A plaque showing nM 
a nude female figure is aUo noteworthy, 

A rare form of great iconographlcal 
interest is that of the Son from Mathura. 

The Sumgod is shown wearing the 
udichyd-v&sha, the dress of a northerner^ 
consistliig of a full-skeved tunic (vorh^tno) 
and trnuseni (sv^sthdm) and top boots — 
all very reminiscent of the Kushan dress. But 
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Li b unique an account of the wings which 
distinctly emphasize the early Vedk concept 
of the sunT)ird. Another rare specimen ts 
that of Hcrmes-Aphrodite from Rajghat 
w^hich very possibly provided the inspira¬ 
tion for the fashipning of the Ardhatiari- 
shvora (half-male, half-femnle) form of 
Siva. 

An achievement of the Kushan artist 
worth noting was the modeJJing of romptete 
P164 figures of inordinately large size and in the 
roundn Among these the representations of 
Panchika and Hariti are quite frequent. 
Though coarse in rendering, they demon¬ 
strate a bold attempt and conception, and 
can be taken to be the predecessors of the 
life-sf/e terracotta statues of the succeeding 
Gupta age+ 

A new titualkdc object that wa^ 
troduccd in the Kushan age was the votive 
tank which is found in terracotta only 
(Rg. 9 ). These are model shrines which were 
probably of Parthian origin as their 
analogues in West Asia w^ould show^ ft b 
usually a four-W'alled enclosure with lamps 
at the four comers and birds perched on 
The walls. Within the enclosure is the 


figurine of the Mother Goddess who b 
show^n insialled under a shrine. It b thus 
clear that the ritual was connected with 
the worship of the Mother Goddess, it 
appears that thb worship and the attendant 
ritual in! reduced by the Kclknized 

Panhians in some iranian form in Gandhara 
(roughly the region of the Kabul valley in 
Pakistan and Afghanbtan) and from there 
it spread into North India. At Taxib four 
tanks were found actually In the place 
w here they were dedicated by the $ide of 
a Buddhisc stupa. In the terracotta votive 
tanks are found drummers who from tbeir 
dress can be recognised as Partbians, This 
also w^Duid strengthen the Parthian associa¬ 
tion with votive tanks. It b said that 
miniature tanks of a somewhat similar 
kind are sttll dedicated to Yama* the god 
of death, by maidens in Bengal w'here these 
tanks are known as Yama Pukur, Their 
antiquity can be stretched back to the 
beginning ceniuri^ of the Christian era. 

The Kushan arrbts seem to have con¬ 
centrated more on stone scul p! ure a nd 
consequently the terracotta art received a 
sietback as it vvas rather neglected. The 



Fm. 9 

A vodve tank fimn Ahkhchhatra (U.P.>, c. iJid century' 
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tcrrac&ttas of the Kushan age ii£iia1ly betray 
crude workmanship and the Artist did not 
use the mould which w^as so commonly 
employed by the Sunga artists. The remm 
to band-made forms does not seem to have 
been successful. However* there is some 
eddence to show that a mould was oc¬ 
casionally used, particular!)' for producing 
large figures of which the busts were hand- 
modelled and the heads pressed out of 
moulds and provided with tenons. The 
figurines look coarser than the Sunga 
plafjuesp This WAV undoubtedly due to the 
inferior quality of clay used, full of grit 
and other impurities; it is often enough 
found to have been mixed with chopped 
husk. The baking also does not seem to 
have been done cfv'tnly; the section in 
several cases shows that the fire did not 
quite reach the core. The figures fr«juentl>^ 
have a deep red slip, rather crude* and 
sometimes they were also pin ted. Two 
fragments from Mathura (now in the Patna 
Museum) show traces of 5 £ver and gold. 

Another important centre of the Rushan 
terracotta art was Taxila w'hich stj'listically 
represents a different branch of art known 
as the Gandhara schcxii. It Is characterised 


by an ovemhelming Hellenistic influence. 
The .subjects portrayed are purely Hellenic 
tic In the beginning and kter an admixture 
of Indian, Hellenistic and Central Asian 
which were all due to the location of the 
region which w,is the meeting place of 
different cultures. In the final phases of this 
school of art the Indian element becomes 
predominant. Yet in all the different stages 
of its developraent, there is an unmistakable 
blending of the Hellenistic plasticity with 
Indian modfs and this has produced some 
of the finest specimens of Indian art. 

The terracotta figurines of men and 
women, which form a distinct group, appear 
to portray Creeks or Greco-Romans. This 
is clearly evident from their physiognomy 
and expression and also the treatment of 
the hairg beard and moustaches. With the 
process of Indianization* there appears a 
group of Buddhas, fiodhisattvas, and lay 
personages who look every' inch Indian, 
but the Hellenisdc modelling distinguishes 
them from their Mathura counterparts. The 
production increases wnth the years and 
the Gandhara influertce infiLcrated into 
Kashmir * but its echoes become feeble by 
the time they reached the Bikaner region in 
Rajasthan. 




10. Grandeur of the Golden Age 


The Gufta period (a, d* t*|&-570> has 
Hghtly bscn styled the Ckitden Age in 
Indian histary^ It witnessed a suddeii out¬ 
burst of activity in all the different Helds 
of human endeavour and is marited by the 
flowering of the fndJan geitius in many 
fields. The Gupta artists have left for us 
in their handiwork some of the finest 
artistic creations i¥hich undoubtedly con¬ 
stitute a glorious heritage of humanity. 
The terracotta an travelled with |»iiticai 
power and even beyond, and Gupta terra¬ 
cottas are therefore found over a large 
part of India; the Indian mfiuence Is ilius^ 
trated nowhere better than in the clay 
figures from Fondukistan !n Afghanistan. 
However the most prolific centres were in 
the north* in the Ganga-Yamuna doab, yet 
the Gupta figurines have also turned up 
in the east and the west of the Indian 
peninsula. As a matter of fact, the popu¬ 
larity of terracotta figures w'as so great that 
lepya-kntma — terracotta manufaclu re — be^ 
came a recognised technical term in the 
artistic vocabulary of the period. 

With the introduction of religious struc¬ 
tures of stone and brick, the Gupta period 
witnessed a tremendous activity' in monu- 
menlal architectural cotistructions. This, in 
turn, gave a fillip to the production of 
terracottas which came to be produced on 
a scale hitherto unknown. Dr. Agrawala 
observes: ‘'Never before had the medium 
of day been employed with such success 
to convey the message of an on a broad 
based scale. They even wrent further and 
bestowed on the plastic art in day the 
dignity of full-fledged architectural produc¬ 
tions with the result that a large number 
of stupas and temples were built entirely 
of plain and moulded bricks and were 


loaded from tup to boiiom with decorative 
figure sculpture . *,, Bana . * * speaks elo¬ 
quently of the piDductioTLs of terrer 
cotta art Tising to the sky and con¬ 
ferring shining splendour on the four 
quarters of space.^" “ This acblevemenit 
of the ancient Indian artist is attest¬ 
ed to by the magnificent ruins of the 
Bhfurgaon brick temple near Kanpur and 
many otheis. The brick structures were 
adorned with large terracotta panels 
depicting many gods and goddesses of the 
Hindii pnthc^n aj also mythological scenes 
froin the Epics and Pnndfws. Apart from 
the usual categories, the terracottas also 
now came to be employed in architectural 
decoration comprising carved and moulded 
bricks and tiles with human, animal and 
vegetal motifs. Some of the finest eacamplcs 
of this class have been found at Brabtnana- 
bad and Mirpurkhas (Sind)* Nagari and 
Rangmahal (Eajasthan), MahasEhan (Bengal). 
Paharpur (Batigk Cteh) and Bhitargaon 
(U.P.), There is a great correspondence bet¬ 
ween tciracotta productioi! and the con- 
lemponary stone sculpture. 

As in Gupta stone sculpture, iti terra¬ 
cotta art also the artist attained a degree 
of perfection never reached before or after 
in India. The techMiuc of terracotta priv 
duction was also improved as art evidence 
ckarly shows. The clay used was extreme¬ 
ly fine. The moulding technique^ which 
was 50 carnmnnly practised in the Sunga 
age. but was almost neglected in the Knshan 
period, was again revived in the Gupta 
period. An examitiatJon of the Gupta 
figurines would show that they were made 
by four different techniques: (i) use of a 
single mould; (ii) use of a double nioutd; 
(id) partly moulded and partly hand-made. 
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and (rv) camplete!)" hand'made figurts. Of 
thc\r the figtircs made froin a single mnuld 
an? found in abundance. of them are 

detached male and female heads and 
mothers canning babies. It h thus clear 
that small ligurei; were usuall)' made from 
a single mould. h\I! hough the single mould 
was knowm earlier in the Sunga period* 
the Gupta artist seems to have improved 
the technique by making certain tnqdifica' 
tions. The Sunga plaques are unfinished at 
the back, but the Gupta artist made the 
back flat by carefully removing alt excess 
clay by means of a sharp tool or a bamboo 
strip, and after taking out the cast, fur¬ 
ther touched it up. 

Tlie figures made from a double mould 
are relatively fewer than those cast from 
a single mould. The figures made from a 
double mould can be further divided into 
two groups, namely* those which are hol¬ 
low within and others which are solid. In 
some cases the human head was moulded 
in two parts, front and hack separately* 
and joined together laterally: there are also 
attempts at moulding the two halves, right 
and left, separately and joining them along 
the ridge of the nose* Some of the figures 
are partly moulded and partly hand-made. 
This technique, however, was employed to 
make figures of a large size and panels 
which w^ere carved for embellishing the 
exterior w^alls of brink temples and stupas. 
FinallyH there arc some figures w'hirh were 
entirely hand-made. They are not refined 
but are comparadvely crude. 

There are a number of Gupta teirncoiias 
which are treated with a deep red slip. 
It w^as probably applied to cover up defects 
in surface treatment and also for making 
the surface of the figures smooth and glo^y. 
The application of the slip in many cases 
has rendered the figures a kind of lumi¬ 
nosity^ which, coupled with the refined 
modelling, has made them exquisite spech 
mens of the Indian leiracotta art* Even 
the liftssize figures and brick panels have 
been treated with a slip* The Gupta figures 
are. as a rule* well baked; the brick panels 


esperiahy w'ere baked to extra hardness* 
Nonetheless there are a few images W'hich 
are unbaked. 

.Another important feature of the Gupta 
terracottas is that they were somttimE!S 
painted in variegated colours. In some FLlA 
cases the lower garment is indicated by 
painted stripes in red and white and wavy 
lines and e^-en the breast-band (smna- 
patti^) is also painted. The short draw^ers 
f&ifula) worn b>^ a child from Rajghat 
(Varanash are also shown by painted pat¬ 
terns. Tt is interesting to note that Kali¬ 
dasa, Ehe greatest Indian poet who lived 
during the Golden Age* refers to a painted 
clay figure of a peacock in his famous 
play Sakuntah (Act VIIJ, 

Gupta lerracottas are found almost all 
over India except the South which was 
never under the Gupta rule. In Maharashtra 
they sometimes turn up in the excavations 
of ancient sites, although this region also 
w^as not directly under the Gupcas. Their 
occurrence here, however, is due to the 
close relations between the two ruling 
houses — the Vakatakas who were then 
paramount in the Nf aha rash tra region 
and the Guptas. The mfiuence of the latter 
reached Maharashtra as both the families 
WTfe matrimonially related. The most im¬ 
portant centres of Gupta art were Tamluk 
(fkngalj, Patna. Kattsambi. Ra|ghat^ Sra- 
vasti. Bhita, Ahichchhatni and Mathura, 
which are all in North India. 

Gupta artisLs handled both the secular 
and religious subjects wuth equal facility^ 

But the religious subjects are more impor¬ 
tant from the standpoint of the icono¬ 
graphy of various gods and goddesses* 

This was the period w^hen the ruling em¬ 
perors were themselves staunch Hindus and 
were engaged in the revival of Hindui-mi. 

This was the time also when the icono¬ 
graphy of different divinities was in the 
process of standardization* The figures of 
gi>tU and goddess^ fashioned hy the artists 
of this period are therefore of great icono- 
graphical interest. Among these are the Pk*7K71 
images of Siva, Parvati, Surya, Ganesha. 
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PIfc 7», 15 and Mf 3 bishii''nmrdim Durga and many 
other divinitie? which have been found. 

Pis. Up If The Siva and Pan ati heads from Ahich' 
chhatra, now preserved In the National 
Museump New Delhi* arc among the finest 
specimens of Indian an* The Sun pk<|ucs, 
usually circular, show ihe deitj’ in the 
upper part- with sesTn horse carved in 
the lower half. Similar stone sculptures 
have been found at Mathura. The Stin-god 
weani a full-slee^ied coat, trousers and 
padded boots. This dress of the god has 
been prescribed by Varahamihira in his 
flriirar-snmhjta. an early sixth ceritur>’ 
work* in which we are told that the god 
wears udichyfl-verlica- that is, the dress of 
a northerner* But in rcaUt}' this was a 
characteristic Iranian dress and since sun 
worship w^as introduced into India by the 
Magi priests from Iran^ the Iranian influ¬ 
ence on the iconography of the god is easx^ 
to explain. 

The Sun^od plaques show Anin, 
hb charioteerp and Usha and Pratyusha. 
the consorts of the Sun-god, Below them 
are to be found two nagn figureSp one on 
each side of the horses. They are said to 
be sons of Kadrti* the goddess of darkness, 
and are supposed to have enveloped I he 
solar horses until they were chased aw'a>' 
by Garudap This only shorn that the icono¬ 
graphy of this god w^as standardised be¬ 
cause in the Sun images of the Kushan 
period the chariot of the god had only 
two or four hotTSes and the two goddesses 
and the figures were abseni. 

A simitar development in iconography is 
also to be noticed in the terracotta figures 
PL as jVfd/ibhd-fruirdiiTi Durga. As we have 
seen, plaques depicting this goddess begin to 
occur from the late Sunga period in the 
first century BhC- In the Gupta terracotta-s 
the goddess is shawm w^ith four- six or 
eight arms and h seen engaged in .sub¬ 
duing a buBalo standing on Its hind legs and 
with its head uplifted in front of the goddess 
and bexly stretched across her legs- In some 
cases, particularly in the figures frtim 


Abkbchhatra the lion — Durga's mount 
" b absent. 

Among the minor divinities, the most 
interesting are the figun^s of Naigamesha, 
with a gpat-ilke face and long ears with 
pierced holes or sht markup The image has 
been identified as the god Naigamesha w^ho 
was invoked as the presiding deity of 
childbirth and w^as cna^idered to be an- 
otiier form of Skanda. Both the male and 
female forms of the g(xi have been report¬ 
ed from Mathura and Ahichchhatra. Also 
notwofthy is a plaque from Rangmahaf 
fRa|asthan) depicting Aja-Ekapada (Ffg. lo). 

Although nudity is generally absent in 
the Cupia teiracotiiis, a ckss of female 
figures* camplclcly nude, have been un¬ 
earthed from the Gupta levels in North 
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Indb. She h identified as Kotpvi vvho is 
supposed to rodtii nbout in villages as a 
portent of LmpendLnj^ misfortune. She has 
been described as count tug her fingers as 
if counting the dead, a naked woman 
wandering all day long in the prks. She 
is supposed to be a primitive South 
Indian goddess who was later admitted 
into the Hindu pantheon as a form of 
Durga. 

A perulilar class consisting of figures 
w'hich have been Identified as cuJi images 
ako began to be made Sn the Gupta period. 
They comprise mtdtiple human heads, 
either two or three arranged in a row, 
\snth one body and only one pair of arms, 
set on a hollow Q'lindriral base. In the 
left hand is sometimes seen a cup and in 
the right some object like a mongoose 
which h generally found In the hands of 
Kubera, the lord of w^ealth* In some casesp 
such a cult image is shown holding a 
child in the hands, suggesting a connection 
with childbirth and fertility: this is fur¬ 
ther supported by prominent breasts. These 
figures were made in two partsj the face 
was moulded but the body was made by 
hand and other omaftients were applied. 
The hollow cylindrical base on which the 
figure stands was obviously made on a 
potter’s w’heeL A large nurnber of such 
cult figures found on ^ platform 

in the excavations at Ahichchhatra (U.Ri 
indicating that they served as olferings. 
But as compared to other figures of the 
Gupta period, these images arc extremely 
crude in all respects. 

The outstanding contribution of the 
Gupta artist to the terracotta an was the 
manufacture of figures for the adornment 
of brick temples. The terracotta art thus 
attains monumental proponions during this 
period. A number of brick temples and 
stupas were erected tn Morth India under 
the Guptas and w^re adorned with life- 
ske terrarotta figures and sculptural panels 
and were further ornamented with rnotilded 
bricks. More famous among these are the 
temple at Bhitargaon near Kanpur and the 


Buddhist stupa at Mirpurkhas in Sind, 
besides many others. A large number of 
terracotta plaques adorning such Gupta 
temples have been found at Ahichchhatra 
In U^P. and at Rangniahal near Bikaner* 
The life-size figures of Ganga and Yamuna 
from Ahichchhatra, which once adorned the 
terraced temple at the site, are most note¬ 
worthy. They are characterised by eX’ 
tremely sensitive yet bold modelling. 
But, for a few* exceptions, k appears that 
the spiritual experience in terracottas was 
less intense than in the case of stone 
sculpture. 

The secular subjects of the Gupta age 
comprise mostly male and female figures, 
amorous couples (mif/iunos). and plaques 
showing scenes from dally life. They all 
exhibit the characteristically refined taste 
and charm of the Gupta st>de. Some of 
the male and female heads are so charming 
that one wondm at the skill of the 
artist who Fashioned them. They are 
particularly inferesting on account of 
their different fashjons of costume, coiffure 
and head-dress and also the varied but 
always exquisite jcwdlerj'. The bewildering 
variety of all this w'eahh of detail is only 
matched by that painted by the Gupta- 
Vakataka artists on the walls of the Ajanta 
caves. Yet the most outstanding feature of 
these figures is the expresrion on their faces, 
a quality which also distinguishes the 
conicmpoiaTy stone sculpture and painting. 
But the Gupta artists appear to have 
limited their workmanship only to the face;; 
they negleaed the human body which in 
most cases appears lifeless. The figures, 
however, conform to a set an style. They 
are ail cast from a single mould, but are 
not as flat as the Sunga plaques. The 
rendering of the human form Is elegant 
and the modelling of the facial features h 
superb. The men have a sharp pointed nose 
and prominent eyes; the women too have 
delicately chiselled features. Their nestling 
breasu remind us of Kalidasa's desirrip^icin 
of Parvati who^ "breasts were so closely 
pressed together as not to admit even a 
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lotus filatncni between them" I, 

40L 

The smalter plaques depictin]; scenes fmm 
daily life are also mould^adc and usually 
have a hole at the top for suspejisiou. The 
women portrayed in them no doubt convey 
the ideal of beauty of the age and appear 
10 be the heroines of the classkal poets. 
The daily life dejneted in the p1a<|ues 
is also that of the aristocracy, the cream 
of Gupta society, and it is thus the world 
of Kalidasa that we see in them, 

The figures which can dchnitely be 
classified as toys are those of horse- 
riders (oshvapob) and elephant guides 
(hostipoi^). Tbq' were made in two parts 
in two different moulds and were joined 
together later. These are mostly salitl. but 
very rarely hollow also and are similar to 
the Satavahana horse-riders, fiugures 

are comparable to those of Seleuda and the 
affinity becomes further intensified by the 
skull<ap of the rider, But the similarity 
cannot be stretched too far because a 
Sanskrit text, the Vishnu-dfwrniottora pres¬ 
cribes that the htxse-rider should wear 
the northern dress. The horse itself is always 
a majestic steed, possibly from the Arab 
world; the horses from the Kambuja country 
were fanious in the ancient past. The horses 


and also the elephants are lavishly' 
ornamented with trappings. 

There are certaia figures of men and 
women which can be easily distinguished as 
those of foreigners, more particularly from 
Persia and Central Asia, whose influx into 
the Indian population introduced new 
ethnic h'pes during the Gupta period. They 
can be identified by their dress. They 
must have mixed freely with the local 
people and hence they too came to he 
represented in popular art, especially as 
many of them were employed by Indian 
princes in some capacity or other. Some of 
these ’‘foreigners" are shown with gro¬ 
tesque features, a goat-like face or with 
protruding eyes similar to those found In 
the Kushan terracottas of such individuals. 

A variety of animals can be seen In the 
terracotta plaques from Pabarpur and they 
are also equally skilfully rendered. The 
Gupta artist also finds a new meditim in 
pottery' for his artisdc expression. The 
variety of stamped and decorated pottery' 
of this period b indeed surprising. The 
potters have used several decorative pat¬ 
terns. such as floral, gcomertc, vegetal, 
and animaL The shapely pots were also 
provided with equally graceful handles and 
animal spouts, particularly the cTtxodilc- 
shaped ones (fnaknrn-mufcfia-pranoiikni. 
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11. Mediaeval Mannerism 


The: decuof the Gupta power brought 
abaiH a degeneration in tbe artistic activity 
of the cornitry. This is especially true of the 
terracotta art which in the ptst-Gupta and 
the mediaeval period retnamed confined 
only to Betiga! and Bihar in Eastern India. 
Besides these, a small centre fiourkhed in 
Kashmir, Elsewhere in the country there 
was no terracotta art worth the natne.. This 
was undoubtedly because of the prev'atling 
stress and strain of internecine wars 
between rival chiefs that was taking place, 
and later came the omlaught of ihe Islamic 
invaders from outside the country. 

The most prolific ten tie of the post- 
Gupta terracotta art was Paharpur (now 
in Bangla Desh), where the terracotta 

^ sculpture was imerwoven with monumenUl 
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architecture. Here is the most voluminous 
work in brick and terracotta in the whole 
subcontinent of India. The temple comple^x 
at thk place coniaincd about 2000 terra¬ 
cotta plaques in intu and about 800 others 
were found during excavations. They are 
dated from the eight 10 the tenth centuries, 
but the production of the plaques 
lo have continued for a couple of cejituries 
mcjre. These pLiques depict human and 
animal motifs and besides there are a num¬ 
ber of divine figures of Bucfdhist and 
Brahmanical deities. But the most interesting 
are the plaques illustrating Indian fables, 
*The terracotta and stone pnek from 
Pa harpur^^" obscrv^cs Stdia Kramrisch, 
''belong to two distinct traditions; the one, 
numerically in the minority^ is an eastern 
and provincial version of contemporary^ 
sculpture in Madhya desh a^ but the other 
h an undiluted and indigenous Eastern 
Indian coniribution/" * On the whole, the 
expressive quality of these plaques is rather 


crude and one can notice a definite decUnc 
in the terracoTia art. Very' similar plaques 
have been found at Dab Parhatiya (Assam), 
which show a veiy' close connection 
between the mediaeval art of Bengal and 
Assam. Slightly different in style but belong¬ 
ing to the same age are the plaques from 
Kundilanagar fAssatny 
An early mediaeval Indian school of 
terracotta an existed in Kashmir from Pfa-^a 7 
where we have some of the most charming 
terracotta.? of the reign of Lafiiadity'a 
Muktapida (aj>. 700-7361. Most of them are 
from AkhJiur and llshkar (andent Huvish- 
kapural near flaramula (Varahamula)! where 
Lalitaditya had founded a monastery' around 
A, o. 720. The terracotta heads were 
found In excavations along the whole length 
of the walls of this monastery'. They were 
apparently fired separately in a kiln and 
attached with w-ooden pegs. They bear close 
resembknee to the latest Gandhara stucco 
reliefs, yet at the same time have also in- 
hcfited the Gupta chann. These figures 
are characterised by delicate and refined 
modelling and the physiognomy of the 
figures demonstrate that the people are 
a STOSS between the Indian and the Greek 
or Romans. Some scholars are therefore 
of the opinion that these images are the 
handiwork of Gandharan sculptors from 
Taxila who* after having lost all patronage 
in Gandhara, sought shelter in Kashmir. 

As Professor Rowland obsencs: 'Tlic heads 
of Buddhas, Bodhisaitva? and lay per^nages 
from this and other eighth century^ sites are 
in a style equivalent to the last phase of 
Gandhara sculpture in which the classical 
types have been endowed with a certain 
sensuousncsi and warmth by the infiltration 
of the Indian Gupia style. Actually the 
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nearest eqniv^Ieni for tMs phase of Kashmir 
sailpturc is to be found in the setni* 
dassicat, semLindian figurines in terracottas 
from the seventh centur>' monastery at 
Fondukistan in Afghanistan-"* “ Some 
scholars^ however* are of the opinion that 
these figurines should be dated to the late 
Gupta period (fith century a-D4 on stylistic 
grounds. 

With the advent of the Muslim rule in 
India it was neither desirable not possible 
to erect religious edifices and that too in 
brick or clay* Consequently all artistic 
activit>' then comes to a grinding baltn. We 
mtness some isolated attempts here and 
there and among these we find a great 
monument in Eastern India in the tradition 
of Paharpur. Mathurapur Dcul (Bengal), 
though damaged to a gteal extent, fa an 
Imposing structure built in a*d. 1665. It fa 
adorned with purely ornamental patterns 


as also hutoan^ animaL and vegetal 
motifs: they display a dynamic vitality' and 
plastic simplicity of form and are extremely 
interesting because they embody' plasiic fli» 
designs of ifae pre-Mushm ns well as the 
post^Muslim times. Some scenes are marked 
by desoipth'e realism and the representa¬ 
tion of detail in them is indeed awe Inspir¬ 
ing. This fa very much in evidence tn the 
Kirtan (refigious discourse) scene. The 
rendering of animals shows great sldlt in 
sympathetic movement. In the plaques 
depicting hunting scenes wt find Hindu 
and Muslim potentates while Portuguese 
soldiers also are seen in some of the panels. 

In the Chandranatba Siva temple at Hetam- 
pur in the Birbhum Dfatrkn (Bengal) w^e 
find co]^ of European portraits and coats 
of arms. They are all rendered with great 
skill. 


12. Peristent Traditions 


ThR FOI^ECOI^C OF diffeurnt 

schools brings into relief the rich variety 
of the lerracotta an of India. The speci¬ 
mens that have survived through the 
centuries arc only a fraction of the entire 
collection; mnumcrable pieces still lie buried 
deep in ancient mounds. Many more must 
have been destroj'ed and some immersed 
in rivers, streams, or lakes after their ritua¬ 
listic Use as is done even in our own times. 
The art has survived the vicissitudes of 
histor)'' and exists till today among the 
urban and the village folk as welJ, A variety 
of images of gods and goddesses, human 
beings and animals are still fa.sbioncd in 
clay and are discarded after use. 

A proper historj' of the development of 
the terracotta art in India is yet to be 
written. Notwithstanding the vast collections 
that lie deposited in our museums, the 
story of the evolution of the clay art is 
1iiiadct|uate1y documented; there are still 
several missing links in the story. We have 
as yet no specimens of the earliest stages 
and the '"dark age" Is darker so far as the 
terracottas are concerned. The "Timeless" 
types and the hgurirtes from South Indian 
megalichic burials stLU hang in a chTono- 
logical vacuum. The findspots of several 
ouLstanding specimens remain as yet un¬ 
known; those from older excavations have 
often not been recorded accurately. Even 
the recent exavarions, known for their 
sdcntiric methodology, have failed to a 
considerable extent in providing a firm 
chronological basis for the terracottas. As 
far 3s they are concerned, there is only one 
stratum in esur exacavations w'hich lumps 
the three most important schools —the 
Sunga, the Kushan, and the Gupta — into 
one cultural period. Even the most charm¬ 


ing Maury'an dancing girls have to go hand in 
hand with the inarticulate female figures — 
the so-called "Timeless" types — which are 
decidedly older. The dynastic affiliations may 
not be valid for cultural phases, hut they 
have their utility in the phases of art for 
the sake of easy identidcation or grouping 
and also for the growth of the social and 
religious ideas such as the miniature stupas, 
figures of gods and goddesses, and female 
figures with varied coiffures and castumes 
such as those from Bikaner, 

The distribution of findspots amply bears 
out the fact that the terracottas followed 
dynastic power; but culture transcends all 
political barriers and the terracottas there¬ 
fore also occur In area.s which were 
situated outside the jurisdiclton of a prti- 
cular ruling house. This explains, for 
example, the occurrence of Sunga terra- 
cona.s at Taxila and the lingering Gupta 
charm in the figurines from Fondukistan. 

The rich and varied content of the ter¬ 
racottas should convince us that this art 
was not the monopoly of the poor man 
only but was the medium of art expres¬ 
sion of all claKes of society- including 
royalty, and the art therefore can rightly 
be called the "People's art," 

The terracotta art flourished in this land 
to such an extent that it hardly has paral¬ 
lels elsewhere. An iniporLant factor which 
contributed to its rapid development was 
the use of terracotta sculpture on architec¬ 
tural edifices as a means of ornamentation. 
Not only did large terracotta panels adorn 
the religious structures but even certain 
architectural members were made of clay. 
Moulded bricks (chjffijij ishtjJcuhl are refer- 
^ to in the Jaimitiiya Sutra. Shabara 
in his Bheishya quotes the TorttiViyn 
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AranyakUt thus taking back the antiquity of 
moulded bricks to Vedlc times. Uti- 
fortunately, no temains of such an early 
period have survived the ravages of time 
and man. 

Another important aspect of the clay 
art has rightly been pointed out by 
CotHnaraswamy who observes that they are 
"Important not only as documents of the 
religious culture but as documents of the 
history of art." * For prehistoric religion we 


have to depend to a considerable extent on 
the terracotta figures, human and animal. 
Even for the historical period the terracotta 
reprcsentatians of deities of various pan¬ 
theons are equally important for the simple 
reason that the people of this land — the 
Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas — 
were and are devout image worshippers. 
Even today clay images arc made in hun¬ 
dreds on special occasions for worship. 
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Notes on the Plates 


PRE-HARRAPAN AND 
HARRAPAN 

A %ure n^rescniitig ihc M<Ji:hcr <k»d- 

djMi of ihjq KuDi culture, h terminates Jt the 
waSsi in a Sftrt of pedestal. The face is aaf hu^ 
nian but like that of a hen and ihe ire 

jpplied pellets with a hole pierced Lato ihcttt 
11 k liTcasts are coverKl by ibe heavy jctt^ellEr>' 
which coDSESli of a number of net kEates indicat¬ 
ed by apphed strips of clay with hoirs punctLir- 
ed into them tn tniTk IkjiIs and havine rouTid 
medaihuns and aval pendants,^ also applied. The 
hair ii dressed lolo an elongated roll at the 
back and ts secured by a rorehead band. The 
conns at the liars may be ornamenis similar to 
those from Harappan sites. The hands, viitfa 
hangles^ are shown akfmba and the armlets are 
marked by LucL^ liTics. One such lisure is shiiwit 
hakliu£ a liaby in her arms (PJ. zA), This supports 
the ideotilfcatian ol these Bjr^rliics as Mother 
Goddesses. Early third tnlllcnultini h,tl Hei^t, 

cm_ 

(Qipyristbi. Archaeological Survey of India. 
New Ddhj]f. 

A bull h^uJinc of the Kulli cidtnte- It has a 
pntntirienr hump^ hut the bums ate Imken; the 
kgs are short and pointed. The buU is painted in 
black vetucal stripes all aym the body aird lihigrt 
tram^-erse scmkci are seen orr and IkIow ibe 
htjnip. Even irday fcMiUs are deturated in the 
same rnaaocr on Ptila — bull festival da>v Such 
figures have been fonnd in gwxl numbers at the 
KuUi Lultuie siTcs and they w^ere perhaps used 
as rifferings at the slirioe of the Ntothcr Goddess. 
Early third millennium ikC. IrogtK a.s cm, 

(Gop>ri|tht. Aicbaeologlcal Survey of rndia, New 
Delhi). 

A female figurine of the ^iifjb cTulfurc, It also 
ends 4T the waist like the Kuili hgurine desoribed 
alKJVc fPl.i). The no^ is elongated and pointed 
and the mouth Li an applied clay strip with a 
transverse ctii. The eyes art thick pclEeis of clay 
having tfrvular holes. The hgure therefore appears 
terrifying. ainvnst like an owL Ihe coiffure h 
RiVered by w'hat brjks like a piece uf clnth. the 
ends of which rt^TI on the shouldcnc The 
breasts ha^e applied nipples. Stuart Hggot is of 
the opinion that "the^ie can hardly be toys, but 


seem rather to be a grim embodiment of the 
Mother CoddfS whu b aim the guardian of 
the dead — .an imdcrw'orld dcit>' concerned: with 
the ciir|rsc and the sced-com buried beneath the 
earth '* Height, y cm. 

(Copyright, Archaeological Surv'ey of India, New 
Delhi). 

%/ A female flgiire froEn Mohenjo-iian]. It is one 
of the finevt figures Iioin this dte. The female Is 
show n jtandmif, but her irmi and the legs are Pi 4 
It is comjsletdy nnodelTed by hand and 
all the decoration is applied. The nose is pinched, 
the mouth incLsed and the eyes are pelici^ of 
clay. She wneata a fan-fihaped head-die^ which la 
held in place by a band around the forehead, 
and the liM;ks of hair are seen fiftllmg on either 
side of the face. She Is Loaded with jewellery* In 
the ears are probably She wears a tkisc 

fttting broad collar w[r|i pendants around the 
neck and a number of necklace^, all of w^hich 
have oval shaped pendants which may actually 
be cowrie The longtsf of t hem ail has 

additional pellets of cHy affixed to It. The necklaces 
are applied scpamcly. They partially cover ihe 
pendanL Ixreastj. The girdle is ihiW'Stranded and 
has round medallions The figurine ha^ Imn 
rightly identified as a representatian (rf the Great 
Motlier — ^Thc 1-ady of the Heaven** — which has 
counterparts in Egypt and West Ajda. Circa 
ijoolooo tJL Height, if,5 cm. ^ 

(Copyright, Archaeological Survey of India, New 
Ddhi^. 

A male hgure from Mohenjo-dito. It is com¬ 
pletely nude with the geiutals shown bn appliqu^. 

The nEisc Is prominent and lKah4|ke and rather p* * 
brrfcad: the moiith Is shown w'ide open and the 
large eyes arc applied pellets. He wears a curi£ju.s 
type of cap. ihe tip of wlUeb is brought down 
in front under its fulled bilm- The collar round 
the neck is indicated by applied pellet^ tint the 
necklaces ate painted In red and so alfti are the 
hands and the arndets. Cottsidering the paucity 
of terracotta mate figures froni the Indus sles, 
the ptEScftl spRimeti becomes Imprrrtant atui may 
thereftire be ideniified as a deity. Circa i^ix^iocio 
h,c. Height. i j,3 cm. 

(Copyright, Archaeological Sitrve^^ of India* New 
Drill l)* 
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Pl^. IB, C 


A cyhcKis humin figure fiui!n Mtibcjifo-daTTi. It 
ii activity a caiicature^ with a bcak-sKap^ nose, 
on either stde af which are large mund eyes 
nLarkeiS by applied pclleci of clay. On the head 
are wioll pfrrtTusioiis wMch may be tufts of hair. 
The bcJly is swolEen and the hands are held be¬ 
hind at the hack: they hold what looks Ukc the 
skull of an ox. Tlie legs, membtink t^wrae of a 
bird, arc sbon atid shmipy. The flgiue thus appears 
to be a bird shown in a human form and inay 
therefOET be a toy, CircD looo ft,Cp Height, on. 

(Copyright^ AFchaeokigfCal Survey o/ India, New 
Delhi). 

Another caricattirc of a female from Mohenjo- 
daro. She is shown standing on short and ^mpy 
legs. The right hand Ls broken and the right 
hreast is also Tni^slng Her nose. Though Emashed. 
is pinched and che mouth is an applied strip of 
clay wiih a transverse cut mark. The large mund 
eyes arc applied. The turban on ibe head is 
woiti in the same way as is done Today. The 
necklace, Htiiog chH&c to the nedc is 
applied. 'VMrh her swollen body, the hgure can 
be identified as that ol a dwarf who is Teferred 
to In the classical Sanskrit UtcraTure as a 
nikg. Circa tooa a.cl Hd®bt, il csUh 
(C opyright. Archae4»)ngical Survey of [ndia. New 
Delhi). 

A bull hgnre ffmn Nlulu;nio<Iaitj. U is one of 
the Imesi repre?stnlatkms of the typical Indian 
hull with its poiverful ttmvcular buiM and the 
tharacicrisric dew-Lap which is indicated by deep^ 
ly incised hnev The hams are broken and the 
legs tcKj are tnisang. With Its slightly lowered 
head, the iieast Looks as if Jt lx chaining. The 
metal chains round the neck are marked by cut 
marks. A similar bull hgurc has also recently 
reported from Kahbaagan in Rajasthan. 
Ofcd iooo nx. Length, 15.J *"m » 
tCap>Tigbi. Archactj]figjcal Survey of India, New 
DelhiK 


CHALCOLITHIC 

Both ihe bull hguiinH are from Kayaiha (Dist. 
UJjain, M.P4 and are (iatable to cirea 1700^1 ygo 
9.11 The former represents more or less a nJ- 
turalistic bull figurine but jt iparks the beginning 
of stylizatiofi Uvr the hind parr has nnfy a 
roiitKled end. The hump is shown prominently 
but no detaiU of the mouth and face are shuw'n. 
The long curved boms are peculiar of the <*lr 
variety which can still be seen fn Ctutral India. 
The other l?l. flQ is a styli:red bull figure having 
a pair oE hams and a hump on a stem with a 
rounded end. There can be little doubt that such 


figurines tnuxt have served as votive ijffcrmgs. 

Sizej 8B—Sfm by 4^ crn.r »C — ja cm. by 
Ls turn 

(Cmirtciy, Deccan CoUegt. Pocmal 

A female hgure Trom Nevasa (CMs*. Ahmcdna- M, 9 
garjL tl represents the Mother Coddej^ of ihe 
early farmers of Maharashtra. The head and arms 
are ody simple protection!^ wharas the breasK 
are indicated by pinebing. The lower pari of the 
figure termiiuts m 4 iiumpet base which, how- 
ev-er* is broken. This Is an extremely trude and 
primitive figure from the aitistic point of iiew. 

Circa lioa SuC. Height, itU cm. 

{Cbtiftesy. Deccan Golkgc, F^iunaL 

A female figure and a bull which were reciwer- pL 1# 
cd from the excavations at Inamgaon (Dbtt, Pune, 
Maharashtra), BoTh of them were found in a liole 
Id th^ totTier of a bouse dated lo circa r^oo-tzoo 
&.C. They w^cre louiid placed orer a clay box 
conrajuing yet another femak figure. All these 
objects are unbaked Indicating thereby that they 
were used on some occasion only. The female 
figure [llustrated hej-c is witboifi a head and sbe 
may thetefurre be taken in be the pretoty'pe erf 
the goddess Vlsbiia f^lthcHU head*! who is re¬ 
ferred to in the .^fahuhfiannu as a deity to be 
worshipped for the w'dlare of children. 

The female figmic ts oudely mocklled,^ the arms 
are mere cursed projeciiont. but the breasts are 
heavy and are betoken of fertility. The portion 
below the hips is broken. The figure has a btind 
hole in the abdomen and a similar hole is also 
m be fsiuod in the back of ihc bull figurine 
which was found along with her. WV do not 
know whether these bolts are inrentionaL but 
on imenlng a stick in the h«ks, ii was rmind 
that the g^tddess sits snugly over the bull, facifta 
sideways, if thk was at all the urtrntkm of the 
people who made these hgures^ wc can ¥ay that 
here we have the eailiK represcniatiiiiin nf a 
vuhonu—a mxtuul—which tiecomes a dtsririguish- 
ing feature of ddtks of the Hindu pantfuMn rn 
the hifiltirical period. 

The figure of the bull H badly damaged and 
only one hewm remains. Many of its analomkal 
features are miwng. but even then it looks like 
the powerful Indian bull or Nandi (Si>'a'5 moLmti 
Clrctf nD&Eino B4L Height of frmale figure, 

-I cm.; Ictigih of bull, 4.7 cm 

ICourtesy, Deccan Collqre, Pwoal 

PRE-MAURYAN AND MAtJRYAN 

A female figure fruto Mathura which representi m #1 
on early attempt at producing a representation 
□f the Mother Goddess. Il is crudely modelled 
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^nd is baked a; most figures from Marhiira 
art- It is ciilirrij' mcKiflltJ by and ihe 

havr been afipL'cii separately. The 
face 15 muretp the imsc pincholp and the eyes 
inc'i^, but the iitoiiih k not shown. I he mass 
of hair is gathefed in a lange Irjop whkh icen 
falling over the left shoulder. The: ludeniiEirjiis 
on the nect represent the coJlar and the iimsi^h 
Hcdklace is in appFii^u^. The breasts are smaU. 
hut rhe hips are broad otcUcatin^ fertility* The 
girdle over them is also ^hem^n by incised iJaes- 
TJw legs art short and stumpy. Jhe figure tan 
be dated^ on stylistic grounds, to ch'cu 
century a.cl 

(AAA/3 o^-7 ^: Courtesy* Kalserbagh Mrsficum, 
Ljueknflwy 

PL 11 ^ rcftijile fheune from Kausamhi, h h made of 

unbaked clay, and is black in colrmr- The hgiire 
is qaile crudely inudeEled and is coarse in fabiie. 
The female is shuvi'rt standing hut the lega are 
broken and the hands too are missing. The face 
Is probably pressed from a mould whereas the 
other parts nf the body are hand-modcllcd. The 
hguFe is shnwti wearing an csTtcraely elaborate 
headdress adorned tvLth pearl or bead strings and 
rosettes at places. Beside^, there is a diaz^haped 
crest at the top and On the proper lefc arc three 
projeciirig knol^Sp all embellished with beaded 
onutnenatEon. In tJie ear anc large discs similar 
lu those of pollsiked sifioe which arc found hi 
the early hlstoricaE levels of at® in North India. 
The ebngaied necklace is compof^ed of oval 
pieces stamped with a companmcntal deagn, 
TJte doulile stranded girdle h al-oj rompf^sed of 
■ftmilar pieces. The breasts arc covered hy the 
necklace, The figure can be Identified as the 
Mother Qoldew Earth (Mahl-maia) and can be 
dated tn the Maury'an periocE dmj 3 Erd- 2 iid cen¬ 
tury ac, Hctght cm. 

{Co□rresy^ The Prince of Wales Nfuscum of 
Western Intlia, Bomhayh 
/ 

PI 13 A female hgure tram Kau$anibi. ft bebjtgs m 

the same class as PE u above. The head is 
moulded whereas other parts of the body are hand- 
made. The ivnaments are all in appliqu^. The 
liead-ilre^s is broken badly but for the rceetie on 
ehc proper r^ht. The earrings look like coils 
(fvrpa-kundtifdh Arckund the fttek are a broad 
beaded colEiir and another ncckltKc, the deiaiU 
of which arc not cleat. She also wears a gartiiml 
m the way in which rhe sacred thread lyajnopa- 
viitu) is worn. The broad ginllc Is composed of 
large itisetii:^ and multiple Strings of heads, 7 he 
legs arc mere stumps. The figure can be i kotjfkd 
as a Mother Goddess and can E>e dated lo dreu 
400-200 njL aafe, 12,5 cm. by cm.'"'" 

fAAA/j6giv7^- Courtesy, Indian ^fusellm. 

Calcutiah 


A female figuritie from Rafghat near Varanasi. PL 14 
It Ls rather a flat plaque and is decoraied with 
deeply incised borizofital hands which arc filled 
in with ribhquc cut marks and with cCmiijt f verti¬ 
cal marks on ^e 1 eg,s. The hantls ate short and 
stumpy and the tireasts; are smalL The most noie- 
wonhy feature of the figurine K the mouth which 
Is like that of a blrd^ It has a hnle in IL The 
head therefore looks more tike that of a pigetm- 
Tbe a^sbciaUun of a pigeon with the Mother 
Godded IS well knorw'n, and the figurine can 
Lhercfrmc be Identlhed as a Mother Goddess. 
eSrfa third ceniujrs' bjcl Size, ti.j cm. by 6 Lin. 

EAAA/1040-7^ Courtesy* Shamt Kala niiavaiu 
VaronaBE 

A female figure from Buxar. .Although the pl IS 
bnasts are not prominent, the hips arc very hniad 
and are thus indicative of fenillty. She docs not 
wear any claboratie head-drt^ ami her hair is 
initiated only by incisJoal. The eyes arc applied 
pellets and the nose is pinched. The hands are 
mere borizonul pTofertionsK but now only the 
ligJit hand remainSr The fingers of the hand and 
the toes arc ^shcoin by deep incisions. The f^re 
is treated with red slip and Ls decorated with 
borizemtaL stripes all over the body. Tbcre are 
two holes on the top of the head fcH" suspensiMi, 

Mauiyan period, ciroi 400-200 IjC Height, 14 cm 
(AAA/J53t74; Cjourtes>. Upadhyaya Qllir- 
tioo* Biigar). 

A na&a Figure with a human body fmm FaJna. FL 14 
Such figufiiTts have been found in the early 
hlitoricaj levels of ancknt ates ip iihar. The 
figure has j mga (cohral head and its eyes are 
applktl The hortzontalr indsed lines on the head 
simulate those on a natfu head, but the tithcra 
on the tower hall of ihe body are merely dt 
ctirttive. The incised drcles on the neck and rhe 
other two on the legs, art characteristic of Maur- 
yan figurines. The leg^ have supports at the back 
so ihat the figure can he kept in a standing posi^ 
tion while wonhipping. The proDounced curve 
of the hip« b betoken of fertilityv This is signi¬ 
ficant in the light oi ihc wnrship of niaflerj by 
hatren women fo* procuring an ofispring. The 
retent evidence from Bihar takes f*acfc the 
antiquity of such figurines to the middle of 
second mjlknnlunt njc, in ihe Nenllthic perioet 
The illustrated ^leclmen. However, hdongs m 
cireq 4 oo- 2 od hjc. Size, 5 cm. by ^ cm. 
fAAA/tflinj.y^: Courte«y, Patna Museum* Palnah 

A female head from Mathura. It Is baked grey, PL 17 
The face Is moulded and the compleit hcad^ircss 
k attached to ll^ The latter has two lateral pro- 
iciltkms haring deep horizontal lins emanating 
from w'hat kMik.5 like the di^c-in-cirde inotiL On 
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the pioper light is a Urge mseice. The woman 
Im paited her h^ir in the middJe^ hut it is 
ed by s^trlng^ cl hcjids. Ihe hgufe c$n he d^ted 
to cifictf 4oo-ji» ».c. 

iAAA/2Q95-jj|i: Gourtesy, K^I^rb^gh Mtiwum, 
Lticknqwj. 

FL IS A feiiuEe figLiFe Exom BuKiit. She ts ^hn^ -n 

and has in imeani-ilkt pnijert™ at the Laclc 
which suppfJTts hi:r- The lace \s EpOLitdcd^ hut 
the other pirts of ihe bcKly and t±fc head-dress 
arc applied separately. The faoaj features are 
obllreratcd. but the hgure Is noLabic lor its liead- 
dresii which is holiaw- fnim within.. It conslsu 
of two laleral pFajectionj; ihc one on the left 
has beaded ornamentadon while the other i\tt the 
right has a hand adcimcd with rosettes ftinn W'hkh 
emanate string which are Endicared by lociicd 
lines. The low ends of the Ivead^re^s arc seen 
dangling; iwcr the ear-discs w'Idch aTc inordinately 
large and are stamped with niftcttcS- Arojiid the 
neck Is a collar with a msette^haped pendanL 
The breasts aor hcav)f. The hands. wJikh are 
stretched Mdeways, hacc a double banitle each 
that IS. cormderabJy thick- On rhfe le|pi too a 
hea^-y anidet is seen. The hn^ers of the hand 
and the toes are marked by incised hnes. Ifn^ 
foriunarely the right hand and the ti^hi leg 
below the knee are bxoken. 

This hguie Is an eiccelleor cA;aniple of the claw 
fil female terracorra figurmes from Buxar that 
are characteti'^ by elaborate head-dresses 
but w^hich. bow^cvcT. are different froin oih^ 
Maur^an hgurcs. This figure can he asislgned to 
rfiTU 400-300 I.C. Height, 7 cm, ^ 
ihAAf llpadhyaya Oullcction, Buxar). 

FL if ^ SundltiK fcinalc figure from BuLandi fiagh 

(Fatna), It is cbaiacterlsed by great charm and 
movement. The head appears to be moulded 
whereas the rernaining parts of the body arc 
Haod-mudcllcd. The nciise is rather ihnn hut pro- 
pcirtionatc and the tjpii arc thin; the eyes are 
obliterated. The ears air smirwliat long and are 
di^raptgtionatc m the face: they art wiihrrui 
any nrnanicnt- But from the poutiun «f her right 
hand and the objects In both hands, which are 
cy'lhkdiical with brnad ends, she seems to be in¬ 
serting omameni^ in her ear^ TTte hair h parted 
Ln the middle and ihere appears to be a iJ/okd 
mark on the foneliead: it i* however not distinct. 
She wears rather jewellery’: a bnsad loniuc 

round the neck which Is applied^ with the pat¬ 
tern on it indicated by small indentation marks. 
On either haiHl h a bangle affi.xed separately. 
The girdle, which is compiosed of ctdlared beads, 
is rwo^tranded. 

The figure Lb shown wearing only a lower 
garments resembling a skirt whkh tx ^ured on 
the waist by a ghtHc (mrkfHtlul. Hic ffuttcring 


edge lif the garment h indicated by deep, cursv 
cd folds fm the proper right. A part of the 
sash is seen over the gjitUie. The arc 

micnvcred Of the fed, the right cme is missiiig. 

The ligure displays smooth, sensitive ntfidelt- 
Ing. For an Indian wom^ia, ^ looks Consider¬ 
ably taff: the hands too aic innrdinalcly long. 

And ^vhat is miM* she is suTprisingly ilender. 

All these features, together with the spittc iewd- 
lery and the skirt make her un-Indian. Et ihere 
fnre appears to he the handiwwk of a Greek 
artist who aiiemptcd to portray an Indian 
Woman in the fall bloi^m of hir youlh. TEie 
fi^e Is baked uniformly to brick red Coh^iix^ 
Maujyan prnud, riirn jrd eenmry nx, Hetgyrt, 
lijfi ciru 

tAAA/i 7 ftfi- 74 : QiiiiteEV% Patna Museum* Patna. 

No. S510). 

A standing female figure from Bulandi BagJi FI 20 
(Pfltfiaj, Ir Is noteworthy far Its costume and 
head-dress The delicate face is obviously mould¬ 
ed and tbf btjdy tnadc by hancL The furchead 
is weceedicgly high and no lialr h indlcatecL 
Fhc bieadclrcss is elaborate Itl the extiemej it 
t» dscnrinlly of the buiLiceatc variety and each 
lateral side is secured in cloth, the tufts uf 
which are »n hanging cm the proper right 
but those on the left ate broken. In the centre 
of the head-tlress is a large disc and two ’jimyar 
hut slightly smaller discs crown the lateral pm- 
jeetknu. In Ejetween the discs are a set caL-h 
o! three cylSndrkaJ members. The bead-dress is 
no dciubt a copy' of an eaxiler ewnplr of the 
Maury^an period, fn the present example, no 
attempt has been, maefe to indicate the details 
of the head-dress. 

The fSgufr U shciw^n wearing sparse jewellery'. 

In the right ear Is a cyliodriral stud and a 
large disc in the leXt, both of the same va.^teiy. 
but in one tar It j* shofni sidewayv and the 
other from the fmnt. This iii actually the man- 
net In which the ear uiriamcnis are shown in 
eariy Indian terracottas amJ stone sculpture 
too. Round the neck are two torques* both to 
appliqut^. The thick ha^ngle on the right hand 
Is aMxed seporatriy; the erfher Is hmkm]. 

The Woman Is shown wearing iwo garmentx 
b«ih affixed separaiely. The upper one ctiver^ 
the breasts bul being skcvciess* leaves the arms 
bare. And what is mure, it has a plamon^like 
attachment at the front to cover the abdomen 
as well This upper garmenT can be identified 
as the urkfromshciJti] of the later period. The 
iower garment* ihtiugh rcscmhling a skht. con¬ 
sists of sepaxaie pieces* one each ucv efthcr skfe. 

It hul£cs at the top and retails to the mind 
Ihc lower garment of the Kathakali dancers of 
South India, Its venical pleats are mHeworthy 
and the discs whkh arc wn on the wain are 
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n.n 


PI. 23 


pGi$ihly mirrors, llic are midely mcnlcLLed 
and are witl]ou£ any onumeiit. Tlvt figure gjves 
iJvc of a tribal dandng girl It is 

daletl tn iht Mauryan prfind. 3rd century bjL 
Height, 16 eni. 

jAAA/1791-^4: Courte 5 >% fama Museum. Faina. 
No. 4177 J’ 

A standing femaJt bgurt from Bulandi Bagh 
(Fama^, She appears tci be a dancing girl from 
her costume which tonsasts of a skirt with up" 
turned ends. She is tfuilc tall and slender. The 
facial features ate zendeml in a bold manner. 
The bcad-tlress, w'hfch Is only a piece «jJ cloth 
covcnnjs the head, is broken at ihc sides; the 
hands loci arc broken. The legs appear like mere 
stumps. She dtres nut w'car any ornaments on 
her btidy; this is in sharp ctintrast to the Sunga 
figures whkh are shown with pri^fusc ]eM-ffiery. 
The exquisite leatnres and the superb modelling 
are n<iiew'onhy. The figtire belongs to the 
Maury'aii perifid, drea 3rd century #jC Height, 
3 S on. 

fAAA/i9C]7-74; Gourtesy^ Faina Museum, Faina. 
No, 6067). 

The bead of a female from Bulandi Bagb 
f Patna}. The hne sharp nose, thin lips and ihic 
elongated cyci wiib thin eyebrows lend her 
face an exquisite charm* But all these features 
are somew^hat obUtcralcd. The fufehead bs ex- 
cccdingly hmad and the hair appears to be patt¬ 
ed in the middle. The headgear k bicomaie 
and is sediird in a piece of cloth: its ends on 
either side perhaps bad tassel^K hut they are 
now hrokeiL On the top of the arched projec' 
are holes possibly for additiunal artaciv 
ment of Howlers. Only the upper part of the 
right car ha? sunived. On the neck is a torque 
composed of fjcnamenial pieces which are identi¬ 
cal with those from Taxlla. The figure is baked 
10 a pinkish buff colour. Maurj^an period, r/fc-o 
3rd century nx. Height, 12 cm_ 

(AAA/ 1609 - 74 ; Cminesy- Pama Museum, Parna, 
No, 417^1. 

The head fif a bt^y From Piilandj aagh (PatnaV 
The artist has been successful in dclincatmk 
the chubby face and the smiling countcnincE 
with slightly parted lip^i. The cars arc broken. 
The hrid-dms, in appb^t^- k «f the uiuaJ 
Idcomate varietyr and is CQVxrtd. In a strip til 
ehithi the ends of which are tied at the back 
hut Its lufts arc left fluLi-ering. BuEf colour. 
Mauryan period, efnra yrd ctmtuty, nJi Height, 
ti ™. 

fAAA/ifikH-7^; Cotinc^y, Palm Mu^um. Patna* 
No. 41^61, 


A staiiding female figure frr^m Fama. It k 
imdouhledly one of the finest specimens of the 
Mauryan cermc^OiLa air. But unfortunately the 
head* the hands, snd the feet arc broken. It is 
rompletely hanckn^xlelled and the umamenu ate 
applied separately* She wears a tDci|ue of broad 
pieces of carved Bowers, but its right half is 
missitig. Ai the hack it has a pot-shaped mem¬ 
ber. She also vrears a garland {hdruj which Is 
compo^ of rosettes, leelSi tassels and yums 
squarish plecs. The breasts are heavy and the 
walu slender, but the hips arc bread. A girdle 
is seen arouiidl the \raisi and another, broader 
one, on the hips for holding the lowef garment 
in place- The Latier is four-stranded and Is com¬ 
post of js^drooned treads, roseites and luitel 
beads. From the smaller girdle on the waist arc 
suspended tassels* The low^er garment is Warn 
in roumis and its pl-eats appear to be gathered 
at the from and tucked in. The figure Is note- 
w'orthy for the detail of hi tirnamenw. It can 
he dated to dmt yooMoo, vjc Stxe. ctn. by 
fi cm. 

(AAA/iSj 3-74: Couites)', Patna Museum* Patna. 
No, 94731- 

A lay clepbanl from Buxar. It is modened 
In a stylized nLanner. Jt has a red over 
which are groups of bands tn cream coloiir and 
the figure therefore recalls lo flic mind the 
one {phite 1$) which is alsn similarlv treated. 
The toy elephant is in a fairly good state ol 
preserv'atloEL Such painted toys hiYC been referred 
to in early Eanskiit literature. The figure can 
be dared to circo 400^00 b.c. Height, cm,; 
width, ly on. 

jAAA/1942^74; Crnjrtesyv Upadhyay collection. 
Buxari. 

The figure of a mongoo^ fmtn Fatna. Its 
curved hack and tlie thick uB which H stiff 
Indicate moveffienL h has Incised circlets all 
over the body, Mauryan. ciVca 400-100 Length* 
it tm. 

(A.AA/i 993 - 7 't; Courtesy* Patna Museum, Palna). 

The figure of a horse from Bulandi Bagh (Patnay 
The holes in the tegs show that wheeU were 
once attached to them. The btald and forceful 
modcllilng of the animal Is indeed noteworthy* 
The mane is Indltratcd by inrised lines whlk 
ornaments arc m appfiqu6. On ihc head is pro¬ 
bably a fly-whldc and on the forehead a beaded 
band; a similar band is also seen round The neck. 
The applied itrip of cby m the chest marked 
with In-dsed lines and drekts: represents the 
breast band. The toy Is datable to the Mauryan 
period. -cifEMi 400-200 iv.c. Height^ |A cm, 

(AAA/idQj'74: CoLincsy. Patna Muscuni, Patna, 
No. 42751* 
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SUNGA 

FL27 A beayiiTuk tmacottA female ^tgurinc: ii k 

pahjps the fituca £|?ecimfii o^ tJh Suu^ penod- 
Thii ^Lirinf is ci>fnplclc hut Im ihe part belDw 
the knees which is broken. In racT, li was 
ongiitally fdtind in Inur different pkces which 
have now betn carefuUy joined mprthcr. U is 
a iTiadc fmiti a sinsje mould. It depicts 

3 yoim^ lady wearing lavish jewelkr>' on her 
person, so much » that cstti her costume ii 
covered by omaraents, AllbtiviLh the lace is 
slightly plump, the tnciie body k slender. She 
appears to be stimcwhat stiff and motianless- She 
wears an extremely tlaborate head^ics cpnidsi- 
ing of two lateral pToketiohs. both omamenlcd 
with pearl stringSv A bun-iihaped prornisicm on 
the top or the head Is ako decked with stnite^ 
of beads, in the lareral projeoion on the left five 
exquisite pins are stuck in: ibcrc are^ fnnn the 
hottom. the £oad fankusho)^ the ?wcnnd and the 
fourth rescmhle a friradu, the Buddhist symbol, 
and the central one is an axe:, but the one at the 
top k not KJentiflablc. AU these are auspicious 
s>-|tibtkUL. From them are suspended flEvral 3^^ 
lands. 

ta the ear are Lar^c cylinders stamped with 
fioral designs and haiiiii£ a number of pearl 
tasxU. Round the neck arc a mrilue and a lonjpsh 
necklace composed of multiple bead stiini^ The 
slender w^isl If further narrowed by 3 small 
eirdle< but a larger and eUbotaic one, made up 
of Ttjsettes, If seen restirtg <ki the hips. The pearl 
strings, anached in the airdle on the waist, are 
shawm reaching dowm the knisc and. In their 
turn arc embellished with claljoratc patterns, 
resemblinjc human figures. They have, at the 
lower end, a number of silk tassek. belnw which 
are fame more pearl strinjts with Jdmilar tasscK 
On each hand are tour bracelets, three of them 
cither made up of bead strings or glohuies. 
whereas the mnaming -one k exuemcly eUbona^e. 

The figurine k thus the most lavishly unu’' 
mented specimen In the entire rana-e «rr early 
Indian terracottaf. The jewellery k so complex 
that it defirt description. One simply marvels 
at the mastery of rhe artist over (be carving of 
such intricate details so perfectly. 

The figurine is famous as the 'Thdord terra¬ 
cotta** 31 It it presently housed In the Indian 
[HiAitute Ht Oxford. 11 was fcimtetiy supposed 
to have been fouml at Kausambt, but it if now 
established that the rMgiruil fitidspot was Tamluk 
jandent port of Tamralipti) in Wcfl Bengal. It 
Was discovered \n 18B8 and was probably in 
the possession of the Afiaric Society af brngal 
(rom where it was taken by Profesm MonlET 
Williams 10 QxfiwtL Heightni it breadth, 

cm. 

(Coijjrte5>% Indian [itstitute. Oxfordk 


A plaque from ChandralfetMugarb (Bengalj. pL lA 
It depicts a female figure, pr^ibably 1 yokfhJ. 
which li stylktkally akin to the Oxford terras 
cotta described above She k nbown standing 
with her kft hand akimbo; the right hand is 
unfortunately broken. The nose too k slightly 
smashed. Her head-dress has two laTeral pm- 
lectioiis which kiok like elongated rolls crnbcl- 
iSshed with pearl Scrolls. Of these, the kft one 
has five pins which arc identical with those of 
the Oxford figurine of Plate 17. From the top^ 
the first and the fourth are not dearly aeeo: the 
second is the trlminn. the third a battle axe 
iparasha), and the fifth ai the bottom is an 
elephant goad {ankusMl The ear ornaments are 
heavy cyUmlrkal studs stamped with a ro^ttc 
within a beaded border and havitig peart tassels^ 

The jewelled necklace resembles that found in 
the excavations at Taxila; it k composed of 
rosettes and has trofciil pendanlSL, The armkts 
arc ^Jiiple beaded bands, but the wrisilels are 
ornaic. The slender wdlST k tightchcd by a 
girdle, but a broader girdle, having heavy' bead¬ 
ed omamentadonp is seen over the hips. A 
number of strings, enun^ng from the waist 
band, and ending on the knees have clusters 
of purk at thdr bwer ends, but the pearl 
strings are shown continuing still downwards 
on to the legs which, however^ are brc^ecL 

The yttkahr aka w^ears a lower garment which, 
however, is So transparent that even the female 
pudenda is clearly seen. And what 1$ more^ it 
k pfcinciirieiitly showiL The garment is Siulicaied 
by extremely thin, incipient, lotcised lines; It h 
probably worn in such a way as to leave a tuft 
hatietfig on the proper left. The cniire pbque 
is dcCEirated with a beaded border and even 
ihe floral p4ucro can be distinctly seen at the 
top. The plaque k made of extremely fine clay 
and Is uniformly baked. The smooth ami sensi¬ 
tive tilfidcllmg is notew'Qithy. The plaque can be 
dared to the second century b.c Height 17 oil: 
breadth, ic cm. 

(Courtesy, Ashuiosh Museum, Calcutta}. 

A plaque from Tamluk ifepiciing a female, f ^ 
probably a yekalu. It is akin to the figures 
described zbnvr. but is somewhat coarse In 
tratment. The Udy il of ponderous pmpoixkms 
and wears profuse fewelkr>‘ which was In vr^gue 
during fhc Sunga perfod. She has the fnrehead 
mark — tfffffea—which first comrs into vogue 
during this period. But In the present case the 
mark appears more to be a disc rotber than the 
colour mark wNcfa, later In die icnth century^ 
bectimes the cine qua non of every mairicd 
Hindti woman wIkw hushaiid was living. In the 
earlier period, however. It was used more for 
enhancing the beauty of yotiog damsels. The 
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cm be d^ted Hi the wond century^ rjsL 
13 fine, by f Liu. 

[Cr.»p>T^hiT Ait^haealqisical Survey of tiulii. 
New Dclhi>^ 

A pl^tque trom K^usajobi. dcpictrnjt ^ fcnialc 
gmllar id a\\ respeets to the preceding exdinpLc, 
but is more delicately mndelfcd. Al-m notc^vctithy 
are the details of the few^eltery ind the pattera 
on the upper gairnient fiitt^rjyni The most 
ipccTtsiing feature H that ibe female is sbow^n 
■ii^ndiiig «n a knus and she can thcrcftirc tic 
identrfird as E^kshmi. the gcjddcss of w-calth 
ami prosperity'. Second emtwry me, Hcighr, 
15 cm. 

(Copyright* Archaeological Survey of Jndiap New 
Delhi). 

A plaque from KaaSJiubi dc]iii;tiDg an amor' 
ous couple '(mjthLrnd]i ritting on a chair, the 
male is sitliiig with \m lerg)s hanging down with 
the leinale In his lap. both locked In each 
other-s arms. Their legs rest on a rettanguLar 
footst€x>| (pkidu-pitliul. The nf ihc male is 
^mewhat smashccl^ he wears a turban and a 
mple-^triiDted tirthlacc. He also w-ears a loiver 
if^Ttncnr whichr however* is not clearly seeit, Hhl 
c<m 5 ort w'cars a turban w*hich k jdomed W'ith 
strings of beads. Her lower garmenc rcachtng 
the knees (urdtiL^ruiu) Is wirurcd by a jrirdEe 
composed of two head strings. Her liungles and 
anklet^ are sample, llic bolder and the vacant 
spffcc on the plaque is filled in with a decora¬ 
tion of floW'trs. 

the chair on which the couple is shown sit- 
ting k ncrtew'orihy since It Is nf foreign origin, 
ft Is an import from ihe classical wnrld and 
wa5 known to the Romans as cefia cunilkr It 
could have frjund its w'ay intn India with the 

IndoGieeks on whose coins its representations 
are fouind. The chair has no back but bae ^ide 
arms, and the Itidians ecTtainly must have found 
it inton'vienicnt lor the simpte reas^^n that one 
canimt sit in It in the cr^iss kg^ posture — 
(he t>Tjical Indian pcsturCr But since it was a 

HDselty from the Wtsiem world, some dandies 
must have acquired it. The plaque is characteris¬ 
tic «f the Sunga period and can be dated to the 
second century bjc. Slec. to cm. by H cm. 

(Copyright. ArchaetilogicaJ Sur^ny of India. New 
Delhi). 

hragment of a plaque from KausambL ft depicts 
a couple enjoyidg conjugal bliss. The left half 

r>f the plaque showing the ma^ k broken r only 
the fighr patt dcplrting the fenia.le is now intjct. 
The physingnomy oi the Jeroale h not delicate 
but crude^ not does she wear profu-sr jewellery 
as ii cammonly the case with the plaques show- 
[ng females. The figure Can therefore be dated 


to the late s^nga-Kanva period in the latter 
half of the Unit century M.C The female appears 
m have comhed her b^tr into a rDuudkh hun 
on the left of the head; if is adorned with pearl 
strings which are also seeo op the fringe of the 
huir line. ArrHind the neck a torque is w-*ini. 
The woiTtan is completely naked and is engrossed 
in. sexuaS union. Such plaques shnwing amorous 
cauples wore characieristic of the Sunga period. 
Size. 7.5 ad, hy cm, 

(AAA/icHj-71: Courtesy, Bbarat Kala Bhavan* 

A terracotta mc^uld from Tamluk depit'^dng a 
standing male flgtire with arms akimbr^r He 
w'ears a turban wiujnd in rounds over the head. 
The ear omaments are Eatge discs with knuhs 
in ilic Centre. Round the neck k a hniad torque^ 
The armlets are simple bands but the wrist 
umaoicnts are made up of dusters of beads or 
glnbulo. He probably wears a tunic and a girdle 
over the hips, but the details are nol clear. On 
either side, near the arms* are hrgjt Icitus 
flowers^ The most important feature tsf the figure 
arc the wrngs which are shown springing front 
the shuuklers. They are Jfijggcstivc of the super- 
hurunn character of the figure which therefore 
can be identUed: is that of the Sun-god be¬ 
cause of the wings^ W'hich distmedy eiupHastte 
the early Vcdic concept of the sun-blrd. This is 
thus luie of ihe earliest reptesetuarioos of Sun 
w'hicb can be dated to rlnrii second century' r-C. 
on stylistic groLinds, Size, length 2ti cm.: breadth. 
15 cm. 

(fldurtesy^ A-Shutosh Museum* Calcuiia)^^ 

A female bust r^F which the find^nt k un¬ 
known, Scylictkally it is more In the traditjon 
of ditf yu'kshk of pocdeiou^ po^rtlnns which 
are crimiium in Sunga art. The bold model- 
fing nF farfal features is ootew^orthy. She wan 
i lurban from below which the Inrebead disc 
{.Adfimtikuj is seen dangling on the ftirthead. The 
necklace is composed of amuJct3> cylindrical in 
shape, and the bangles are plain but Fur the 
ikcuratiun of cut maTks on them. The %ure 
was irej ted with □ thick creamish slip all over. 
Cffcit tml -151 cmlury tx. Sze^ 7.5 cm, by q cm. 
(Courtesy, Ccnrral Museum. Jaipur). 

A mund plaque from Ehita (Dist Varanas, 
depicting a village scene. It hai a Iqvud 
msrgiii decorated with obhqLie incised ikie.s. fn 
the centre, on the left, is a btjuse w ithJn a tail¬ 
ing; it has a gable roof. In the hackgrouiKl arc 
trees and below Is a pemd with loruses. On the 
righi Is a bullock-cart and Kn the lower part ii 
pmliahly a jungle because we m a dwr in pl 
I n the uppermost part is a couple Inridc an 
enchrtiire. but ihc details are not clear. The 
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pldqu? 15 notelvorthy f^r tbf mlistJc portrayal 
of vlllaee life, it has a bale at th£ top for 
p^nsiDn. ind century BjCL EMamdcr^ f.7 

cm, 

(AAA/16^1:1-7^; CcHjilcsy^ rndian MuKunip 
Caicu[[ 3 >. 

A plaque from Kausamb^ depi-cxiog a fimnale 
fan 4 iearer. Hhe modelUn^ i$ ciudc. 

and the diancttrktic pmfijsc h 

absent. Hi:r head-dpcsis, bowcvcr. Is daborattr; 
il has feathers attached to iL In her right hand 
fs a Uir|;?e round fao ^vyonjancr| nhicli ts deco¬ 
rated with a Large floifirtr In rhe etatre that, 
in its turn. Is surrminded hy nriallcr flowers. 
The plaque may be dated to the first century 
ijCL Si^e. 14 cm, by H cm. 

{AAA/20^74^ Courtesy. Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
Varanadh 

A plaque Ejrtiin Mathura depioiag a staniling 
femaie figure. The modelling is rather muje anti 
the physical features are not deiicaie hut heavy. 
The hair Is gathered mto a hafMike protruber- 
ance on the £efl of the head and a filial chap^ 
let is. seen ht \L The ear^stiths aie cylindiiad^ 
The necklace k quite heavy and so too are the 
bracckts, four on one hand. The anklets too 
are quite hea^y but platn. The lower garmeiiT Is 
a short dhoti of which the front tohclihq Is 
wen hanginK^ Her left hand k raised abovE and 
Is sc™ touching the coiffure. The plaque can be 
dated to the first cenlury IjC 

tAAA/2a9B-y^; Courtesy* Kaiserhagh MuSeiiio. 
Lucknow}, 

A huUocIc^^Tt parts' Irtmi Bhita {Dist. Vara¬ 
nasi. U^.Jl Six perums art seen in the cut. 
three on each side. On the right, the first k a 
nun. ami next to him, a w'oman with het right 
hand on i drum. She is being kksed hy a man 
on her left. The arrangement on the lUher side 
k also gmilar but liie details are not clear. 
There art eatables in a dish in the middle. All 
the pctvnns appear to be having inn. Circu 
ind cEDtuiy itt. Beighi. 7 cm 4 length, ij.y cm.; 
breadth, ii cfn. 

<AAA/i€.j(> 7^; CDurtesy, Indian Mu^cuni, 
Calcutta}. 

A quitting human f^ure with a vase^likt body 
and a hole in the navel. The fsdaS features arc 
completely ohliteratcd buf for the now and the 
kniut ul the head-dresc The titcklact is an 
applied band and so are the hands, fate Sunga. 
Cifca i5t ccfilttry nt Height, 13,5 cm. 

lAAA/]Aaj^74£ Courtesy. Patna Museum, Patna, 
N& 9370. 


SATAVAHANA 

The head nf a Temale from Neva^ (Dist FL 4 i 

Ahmed nagar, Mahara^tjra)[, || n made of kaolhi 
and is pressed nut of a double moukL The 
mcrfieliing i$ crude but the facial features have 
licen tendered hi a bold rnarLiier, The broad flat 
nose and the thick lips are thatactcdatic: of the 
Satavahiina figurmes. Ller hah l\ j^then:d in a 
piofectiog knot tui the top of the head and is 
embeUished wHh purl strings at the base and 
in the middle. From the paitlng of the hair in 
Ihe middle is suspended a large dkt^haped 
atnament L/alnotjknl which has an indisdnet 
Tosene partem canned on it. On die sides of the 
head we can !W the locks curled up. Oreo 
first century ijc, Height. 4 oil 

(Courtesy, Deccan €oUe|]e, POona}- 

The head of a female from Paithan tandciit'^Pk 41 
Tratishthan. the capital ot the Satavahana^. now 
In .Aurangabad District. Mabarashita). It has all 
the characteristic features uf the Satavah[ma 
terracottas. It k notcwmhy for its treatment 
of hair which b wavy. The curls frame the face 
whlk the whole mjvs of hair is dressed into 
a bun 00 the top of the head: It can be i^tified 
as of the dhommi^/u varkty^ it is secured by 
a peail string at the base ai^ similar such pearl 
Strings adorn the bun also. In the pardng of 
the hair (jtfmuncal is a iewelkd Sltip which b 
suspended from 2 large ttiscnc at the base of 
the bun and has an outsize jew^el fchotuJd-dfnJEo- 
tmni) at the otber end on the forehead. The 
figurine is of kaoUn and h pr«?Kd Ffcini a dcTuye 
moLilti It can be daM to citco fira century a.o. 

Size, f.s cm. liy 3A cm. 

(AAA/97n-74: Courtesy Patil Col lection, Paithan}. 

.j- 

The bead of a female in the full blDoni of he^^ PL 42 
youth. It b dEliortely modeled. The luix h combed 
into a bun which i% lavishly cmiamcntcd with 
perrE She a data (ard/NhnriLkum) 

having a large crest on the proper left and 3 
smaller one on the righr. The figurine is made of 
kaolin and can be dated to the hmt ctfitury 4.D. 

Hdght, 4.7 cini.s breadth. 4^: on. 

fAAA/^St^ya- Cmirtesy^ Patil Collection, Pairhank 

A female head, made of kaolin, frrmi Faithaill^ PL 43 
It is characterised hy coarse facial features. Tbe 
broad II slightly broken, the Ups art thick 
and the eyes are shwn wide open. On the 
fmeheod k the tihka mark which was applied 
by young women Js a mark of beauty, rhe 
bun on the top of the head is slightly broken 
hut the forebead ornament is worthy of note. 

It cDtisisi:s of an uut^die jewel which k favteoed 
artnfud the head by means of a douMc banil. 
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CiTCfl second century aJS>> Sdic. ^.9 3-7 


cnt 


<AAA/9S4^7J; C&iirt«>'* Fjtil CiillcctPiin. PaSihan), 




A lemcotta hi;ad of 3 fesnale from Psifth^D, 
fi is baked grey 3nd is ebaraewrised by bold 
modelling of fhe facial fcaiMtts, The woman 
has j bftH^d. snub Dose aikI thkrk tips. She has 
pgirted her hail in the middJe and Ln the paning 
tine (simnnw) is a pearl string ftom whicb is 
suspended a laege rofieiie wfuch can be seen 
on the forehead. Cirftf setond century ajj. Size, 
iJ9 tun. by Li cm. 

(A AA /1 ODD- 72 : CQiut<;s>^ Patil Collection, 

Paithaci 

remale figure, made ol kaolin* froin PoldiaD. 


She is shown sitting awkwardly. Unfortunately 
her head is hmken. She wTars prtjfu5e jewellery 
nn her penon. Round ihe neck ate three n-cckiacea. 
The shortest of them all consists of a tortoise 
amuiet woven through a cofd; rhe other one is 
3n clabucate ornament coniposed of a number 
of heart-shaped pieces bearing a trcfr^ll paimui, 
suspended by a double corcL The larged *>1 the 
necklaces is worn in the yo/iropavila (saerrd 
ihTead} fashionj Ir is composed of a double headed 


hand. The ear omanients are ^mtewhat broken 
In the upper part, but they have pearl l-ifisdi 
The armlets are beaded bands with jewelled 
crests; the bracelets too are jewdled. On the wjIst 
I s a double cord and the girdle Is nothing but a 
string of gadroorted beads. Ilie JeW'dled anklets 
are fairly broad. The Lady hokls a bunch of 
rhrt?c mangoes in her light hand and a patrol is 
seen perched nn her left hand; il is shown pecking 
at the breast. The figurine is hollow' within and 
is obviously made Irom a double mould. It can 
be dated to cirrrt hnst ceniurv- a.d. 

Siich male and female figum are quite 
common in the Satavahana tcrraErolla CDilecrldns 
and In many Cases, the parrot is shown eagerly 
lordting at the bunch of mangoes tn the righi 
hand. Fn>iO literary^ evidence wc can infer Lhal 
the lady Is trying to appease the parrot so that 
it docs not divulge the tunversatlon tjciwcen 
her ami her consort live prevlqul night. Size, 
7.7 cm, by 6.1 cm. 

(.AAA/9^6-72J; Coiirtesy. Fadl Collcrticmt 
Faithank 


The figurine of a male from Saiutti (Dist. 
Gulbarga* Karnataka). It is a clay figunne wcM 
baked and is treated with a bright red slip all 
over* The hgurr is ^hf^wn sitting in an awkw'ud 
manner with his legs stretched apart and the 
hands raised aljove. He has a plump face which 
betrays sertu tive model ting. He wirats an oma- 
mental headgear which has a broad forehead 
band, a trest on the pmper left and a fan-shaped 


projection on the lop of the bead which is 
embellished with pearl strings. The necklace too 
h elaborate: it is composed of rosettes, cylindrical 
amulets and heart-shaped pieces. The other neck¬ 
lace. which Is wmn in the yninespn litu f^.'diion, 
also has simibr heart^haped pieces and tylindrical 
amulets. The bracelets, however* are simple beaded 
bands. The cord round the waist Ckurjsutra) Is 
also simple. Bui the nvosc striking feature of this 
hgnnnc is ihat The person Js show'n with his 
ntgan erco:. The nudity of sunh figurines is 
difficult to explain* but since they ore found 
In good numbers at Satavahana shcs in rhe 
Detzcoii, it is quite likely that they wxre used 
as votive offerings. Styli^callVf they are related 
TP The duftw couples sculptured in the Valtiosrl 
cave at Kauheri near Bombay and can therefore 
be dated to the latter half of the second century' 
sj]. Size, T4 cm, by ii cm. 

(AAA/ia79"7f; Copyright, Crirectar of Archaeo- 
lu^y* M^TScjte). 

/ 

A terracotta female head from Pailhan. It Is p|^47 
remoFkable for its sensitive modelling. She repre¬ 
sents a fortJgff ethnic type, probably a Scythian, 
as the chin nose, high cheek bones and 

the siil eyes would suggest, She can ther^fi^re 
be identified ae a native of Central Alia, A patr 
of the head Including the forehead is broken 
liadly. but whii remains of ibe face bears eloquent 
lettimony to the skill of the SaTavahatia artist* 

Faithan — ancient Pratlshthana — was the capital 
of the Satavahonos, and k ls therefore quite 
likely that people of differeiii natfonaLitics. espe- 
tially merchants and soldier^, must have visited 
it frequenlly. In fact* fd them mlghT even 
have been residing there and some may have 
hiund employment in the Satavahana admin istra- 
tioru A charming Scythian w'oman naturally 
therefore came to he represented in the terratutta 
art. Tlii: present specimen Is made of kaolin. U 
may be dated to ckcfl first century li^c.— ajj. 

Heights 6,1 cm.: hreadth, 6.7 cm, 

^AAA/954-7l: Courtesy, PaiR CflUection, 

Falithan)p 

A terracotta female flRurine froin Banavasi Pi m 
(ancient VaijayantiH DiSt. Karwar, Karnitak), U 
k made front a double mould and is treated 
with a dark red sUp which, however, is some- 
w^hat crude. £he is show n standiiig but the legs 
below- the knees ore broken. She wears large 
discs ttmpnkqcrhdkna) in her eat7» and a lituad 
tiecklace. The bangles are plain. The lower gOr- 
meni ^ a short dhoti, folril of which are indicated 
hy tiHisccI linear Ciixtr first century ajj* Size, 
ti cm. by 5 cm. 

(AAA/1076-75: Couitesyp Department of Artrknt 
History and A/iluKology, Mysore UoiversityJ. 
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Tbc LcftiiLotta S^Ltrlnc df a mnic mn'ikijn tmtii 
^nAiti (DiM. Gulbat^. KarniiakL h iredietl 
with 3 dark red 5lip. The part brlow the tiu^hs 
Ief unfoniJOiEdjf broken- Ahhdu^ the por^un 
shxs^ the chajdcleHstIc Sjtjvih^na pb>'aogDaiDyp 
he appcarii to he a Dtim hii^ cropped 

haJr, Moreovirr, iueh roreignen playing upan 
muSdcil inStruTTWTits have been depicted on the 
gateway's at Sanchi. llic present spetimen shows 
the nun playing upon a flat circular riniin which 
is hung rouniJ his necL by rnfans oC a donble 
cofd. lx is beiien by means dE curved sticks 
(fcdJra). Such drums arc ^lill popular fit Maha¬ 
rashtra vp-henc they are known as ditph. Crrca 
first neatujy lijc Size, 6.5 cm, by 5: cm, 

<AAA/io8i>-75; CopyTight, Director of ArChaCtfi^ 
kjgy. Mi'soreL 

A unique ttrracotta latarp fpnu Ter (ancknt 
TagaTa, Dist. Osmanabad, hf^haraj^tra). It Is a 
suspension Lamp in the farm of a female bust of 
which ojJy the bead now remains. H Es buildw 
and If provided with a central koub having a 
tramn'erse perforradnn in which s ctaroded piece 
oJ iron Is still seen. At the back of the head 
is a lilling hole provided witJi a rnnnehbke lip 
to facihiaic pt>uring in of dL The face is 
characterised by a sharp fine nn?ic whidiH hnw- 
erer. Is broken, and thiii lips. The hair Is curly 
?nd a band Is fastened to ii. Styh$dcnlly the 
figure can be daied to clrcu first century It 
Is iibviously an import from the Etoman Empitre. 
Such Imported Roman Lamps hase heeu desoribed 
in the early Sangam Iheraiure of South Indis, 
Height* 3,5 cm, 

(Cmirresy, Laimure Collection^ Ter>, 

Tbt figure of a child EronJ P*itlmii,^^ifi made 
of kaolin, from a duulilc mould, and li foriunaiciy 
tomplete. The chHd Is fat and ba^ a plump face, 
and if shown in a sirtitig posture. He has a 
hroad fbt nose and illicit Sip!i; The hair Is curly 
and ibe figure appears lo wear a llikk tuft of 
hair on the head ITie eaj arnamotls canmu be 
clearly Jfiocn, The neck face Is a drnibJe Ixad string 
having a hean-shaped pendant with a treAiJl 
carved tin ft. He aivo wicars the sacred thread 
(>n;no|uvltn}. The armlets are stmplr beaded 
hands* but the bracelets cannot Ejc seen, Tbe 
^rdle is cemposed of a double cord and a bead¬ 
ed band- Tbe ankkts are also sunpEe* The navel 
Up Indkufted by a deep hole. The child sits per- 
feciJy Weil on the hone of tbe next plate. Oim 
first centuiy An. Szc, 7 cm. by -f cm* 

(AAA Mi- 71; Courtesy, Patfl Collccttorip 
Paithanl. 

The flioirme of a hom: from Pajlhai^^lt is 
made of kaolin, from a double mnuld. and is 
hollow within, ft is a capansTJued steed, with a 
long garland or a beaded hand around the chest 


and un the back Is a piece of padded cloth 
deairaied with a tiria-cfriss paitcrn whkh may 
indicate ibc marks of stilching. The rdus 
consst of a plain tlouble strap. The mane oE the 
borse Is neatly ttimmed. By the skie of the ear, 
on tbe head, is a fly-wliJsk- The tail of the animal 
is ^ecufed En an omanvcnla] ring. Perhaps an 
the a1^ such a ring was shown; it is, how¬ 
ever, only indistinctly seen in the right liind leg. 

Ortu first century Height, 7^.7 cm*4 length, 
yjfi rm,; brcadtlt M cm. 

t AAA/1073-72: Couiresy', Piiil CoUectionp 

Faitbauk 

Et may be metitioncd that among the aniin al 
figurines of the Satavahann period, the horse is 
ctmimcjnly represented* We do not knnw whether 
this ha^ anything To da with the apocryphal srory 
of the founder of the dynaviy who, ^ a child, 
is said to have played with clay bcifses and 
soldiers* ThtHe arc later supposed to have been 
bfifught to life and helped the king iq becoming a 
suverogn. 

The hfine-rideis are actually two separate pl 53 
pieces dcaaribed earlier (Pk. 51, 42), The figurine^ 
of males* whkh are shown .liitimg awkwardly 
by ^hfeTIlselve^ have hem Etimid to sit pcrfedly 
well on horse fiEEurines, This Is jllustraied by 
the present example. 

A terromiu siupa from Nevasa (Dist. Ahmed- PLSa 
tiagOT, Maharashtra), tt appears mme to be a 
bodfii-frfidro enclosed withiti a raOing and having 
arches snpp^irted by pillars on four sides. At 
the four cardinal pmnts are four women wd|o 
are seen suppi;jrting the btanches uf a me and 
they can tberelLoe be tdcntilkd as sfiufdfihcrnjiJkaj. 

Between ihc plflars are two liaJf 4 ctuses, above 
and! l^low, and In between is a thunder boll Ivnymb 
The pillars have ^hufii-shaped bases and capitals 
similar to lEvisc in early Buddbist caves in 
NLiharashtro, Such portable bodhi-sharas were 
ohviousty objects of w'lirhfp for ibc Eluddlusts. 
StyUstiGally the prereni speejmen k related to 
the ik-tronot of Sanchi and can thereEori- be dated 
lu the Utter half nf fint reuiury iLc; Sire, 30.5 
cm* by 16J. cjti, 

(Courtesy* Deccan College* Poona)* 

A rattle from Awra (Dkt* Mamla^ur, M.P 4 fL 55 
One of Its skies has three vertical registars con¬ 
taining female figure^, one in each* The wuman 
in the ceil Ere k shown standing wir h her leEi leg 
flexed. She wean a tail heod-drrss resembling a 
peacock plume* The Ggum flanking hex are not 
seen clearly, Tlw other side Is decorated with a 
Intus in the centre bordered by mefsed patterns. 

Ciira first century DiameEer, j cm. 

(Cojiyrighi, Ari^hai^liigical Survey <jf India. 

Delhi), 
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PL 56 A drciibr pl^qur depicting in relief d cdiiI' 

pletely ndked fernak iigute without a head. But 
in tli£ p\A€i^ of ihc hfad ihtre h m loiu^ llrpwer. 
The ate arciched apart In 4 m4nnfT 

m sn ricarly show the Ccinidlc pudcisda whjch 
is pr^iTninentiy indieJted. On the left hand ate 
IcKiT tidn^les which jrt marked by deep Jnetsed 
the anklets cm the legs air ^imiUrly 

iiitlJcated hut Lhett is a]M> an ourdze anklet which 
H mrived with mswross iines. The breasts too 
an? prtimincjiTly sh<-JT¥ii, The right hand, hnw'- 
ever* h broken. The navel is jndieatcd by a deep 
hole and the gifdtr on ibc waist, w'hkh is com¬ 
posed tif rings, h In applii|ii^, Tim margin of the 
plaque hears an incised band conraining punctured 
hoks; the band Itself has a scalloped margin 
with a hnEe in each ettn'e. 

5tiLli figurines or rather plaques were quite 
common La the early centtiries of the Chri^lan 
era. They lave been identified as representing 
Renuka. ihr mntber of Parsshurama. ivlic was 
wor^ipped bfy barren women for procuring an 
off:?pring. 

The figure is Ytry crudely tiiudetled by' hand. 
It still has some traL'cs of a red dip. ft was 
fuund at Bhiia in the Varanasi Dlstrici of U.P, 
It tan be daird rii cited ist-iiid century 
in Ehc Kiuhao period. Diameter, ti.$ cm. 

EA.'^A/i6iS'7^^ Courtesy. Iridmn Museum. 
Caicutla, No. A tf^^ih 

PL ST ^ female hgure Imm Rajghat near Varanasi In 

U-F.: it Is shown sitting with a lamp iu one hand 
and can therefore be Idenlified is a Dipadakshmi 
iA woman supporrlng a lampk Alihoiigh the 
facial features have been boldly rendered, the 
figure betrays coarse m^jdelling. The large nase, 
thick Ups and large wide eyes give her a gruesome 
appearance which Is charactcrisdc of the terra¬ 
cotta human figurines of the Kush^n pcniwJ. Sihe 
wears a fofchead |eweL large rarririgs and a 
collar round the neck w ldch U aiqilied separately 
and bears a decoration of punctured holct. Hie 
heavy brelists also have punctured htdes indicating 
nipples and the navel too Is marked hy a deep 
hole, Her left hand and the left leg are broken. In 
the righi hand is a cup-shaped lamp, 5he is 
shown sitting on a rtmml seat. She appears tnnrc 
masruline than w'omanly and may ificfcfure re- 
prewni a fcircigii ethnic type, probah^ Tentral 
.Asian. The figure tan be dated to isl¬ 

and century a.d Height, a.2 cim 

(AAA/20^9^7^- Courtesy, Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
Varauawj. 

A wonun bathing a chdd. from Rafghat, She 
is shown sitting with her legs stretched out in 


frunt and on which lies the child. Htr left 
hand is btoken^ she fs haihlug the tbJId w-jih 
the right hanil. The figure Is complciely hand" 
made. Her large promiDcnl oose and the squat 
cy'IIndrical beadHdiess suggest that she is prckbably 
an Iranian wumaur The head-dresi& Is adorned with 
a beaded band iUiiJ fu: the ears are large discsu 
.An mtertsting feature of this figure is that ihere 
IS no atiempt on the pan of the pouer'artisi to 
indIcAte the details of the headHims and jcwelicry, 
Slydiillcaiiv, the hgure may bckuig to the late 
Kushan —early Cupia penial of the Ijtc third 
century ^.D. Heightj 6.5 cm. 

(AA.A/ 2 oM' 7 Hi Courtesy* Bhaiat Kab Bhavan, 
Varanasi), 

the head probably of a leniak frrim Bhita p|^ 59 
(DisL Varanasi, UT.), h U pfovkled with a taper¬ 
ing icnou far inserting in the nwrtke hole In th? 
bridy which was produced on a mass scale from a 
mould. Although the nose is broken, rhe oiodeJUng 
betrays the Nild stiempt at dellneaiing the facial 
features. The eychalk arc indicared by small 
dcprch.^ii:mK- The head-dress has the stylised 
muiiJrikd cimain-cnt ronslstlng of two croco 
dile beads; It Is ^een In early Indian art 
But the figure is dctfCmcly cnarse in fabric 
and is nut well baked as the gr^ykh cobur 
4i places W'ould show. Thene arc sxlW traces of 
red paint. It may be dated up the Rushan period, 
circif i5t-2nd tetitury a_d, SiiC, 1^.5 on. hy B cm. 

(AAA/t^lc-r- 1 ): Courtev)', Indian Muscunx 

Calcutta. No. A f039p]t- 

A human head from Buxar In Bihar. U is a n .69 

very good example of the ^urcs with grotesque 
fexitujeti w-'hjeh are chaTucterisric of the Kushan 
period. It If mc^dclied by hand and ha^ a irnon 
at the base for inserting into the mortice hole 
in tlie body tvhich was always produced 
separatelyK The short snub nose, geihlln-like eyes 
and large ruundi^ ears wfth hnlcs make h a 
grucH^me CTcature. The month is Indicated by a 
short Incised line ami the beard H abo similarly 
marked hy cuL-niarts. On the head is a sinall 
cunTcl projection which is the coiBurc or 
ibe hcad'dresi. The prr»ductlQn ul toys with such 
grotesque features may prohaMy be due to ihr 
influx uf Irihals from the rtofthTWCsi fitintier and 
beyond from Central Asia during the Ku^^kan 
period- The figure is cxlrcmely crude in fabric 
betiai 4 . 5 r nf profusioti ni und particles and 
chopped husk which was mixed with clay 
the tempering material. The modelling tcjo Is 
crude. A nujorJry «f Kjjshan figures thus stand 
Itl sharp cruittasl lo ihyr deHcatpfy modelled Sunga 
terracottas, Sim. it cm. by B cm. 

(AAA/i97£.7-i; Courtesy, Upadhyay Crjllecilun, 

BuxarL 
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Thh Fi^iirc frc^m Mathim ^liow^ 2 father with 
his dau^lcr im hU shunider. The father is ukJ, 
having a pot bcll>\ EnriK beard and a mu^-aclte. 
He wears a dhofi and b sJniwn h^j'klijig the girt 
with his hands which are raised above. The 
girl has a surf around the neck and a vdl uver 
ber head, Frwto their ph>3iogiiDiiiy, they appear 
to be Ilf feifcjgti origin. Ku.shan^ drea second 
tennar> A-O. Height, ® cm. 

tAAA/iSSo-y-i^ Connesy, Patna Museum. Fatna). 

A dwarf frani Mathura who is probably a 
yatsha. Pk is showm standing with his bands held 
near the chesL He has a broad nose and bi^ 
thick Ups which are slightly parted to indkate 
that he is smiling. The hair is b-jbbetL He wears 
a JewTlled collar round the neck: the bracelets 
and the ankkts are also jewclkd. The xlrdJc is 
idtigle stranded. He must be presumed to be 
naked Tof there Is no trace of any ganncrLt. and 
the genital urgan is alAo shuw'n. Circa ceiitur>' 
aJ). Height^ cm. 

(AAA/iaji,-74i Courtes^^ Bharat Kab Bhavaiu 
VaranaidL 

Another hgure of a dwarf fmm Kausambi. He 
has a chubby lace with a broad nose and a 
stniling counterLance. The hair is deesed on the 
head in three sucttssivdy duntnishing tiers* or 
this may be a headgear buiviiig fcstooiLS at the 
front and hanging on the forelKad. On the neck 
is an amulet woven in a cord and in addition 
he ako wears a yo/nppdvjKr. Tlic girdle Is a 
beaded band. He is shown standing awicwaidiy 
in the sam^ way to which some ol the Satavahana 
figures arc depIcteiL He also weafs ankku but 
they are rather Indistinct. Cfrcsi hr^t reniury' 
A.&. Height^ r^l cm 

(AAA/1661-72: Courtesj', Indian Museum,. Cal- 
cuttip No. A 307^). 

Parvati image freun Bhita. The heads of 
both are unfortunately missing and so also is 
the left part ol the body of Parvati. The figure* 
actnaliy represents Uma-Mj hesham mti, The dtvUie 
coupk b seated on a low rectangular seati Siva' 
in the cross-legged posture and his consort in the* 
Euiopcan fashiem (ptfryonk^sune). Bdirw each Is the 
mfiunt (vafmno}: bull or nsmdi below Siva and 
lion Ixlow the ftet of Parvati, Siva U shown 
wearing a lower garment and his upper gar¬ 
ment. Fussed over from the left shoulder^ la 
worn in the manner In which the Bmldha and 
the Bodhkattvaa ate sbpw-n wearing it in Kushan 
^tuary« The upper garment ia ao cranspaTent 
Thai Sva"s lingers, which are covered by it., arc 
also seen. He also wean, a bead string round 
the neck and bangles on each hand. 

Part^atl, who is shown to the left of Siva. 
Wears a lower garment which looks mjrc like 


a skirt Ichandumbt)^ She abto wears two neck¬ 
laces: one Is dumer than the -cither and is 
composed of iarge beads, and the other ts. an 
elongated one (vdknkahynkd) basing an amulet- 
like pendant. Her skirt is secured on the uaist 
by- a girdliE- iicr hands are broken but the kgs 
are tniact and On each leg U a heavy anklet 
adumed with a iKadal pattetru 

Such Urge lefracmtas came to he made for 
the hist time in the Kushan period, llie image 
is lioLlow within and was ohvkiusly made on 
a core of husk which was bumt away whJJe 
hriug. The iittoxidhced core khnw$ that it is not 
w'cH baked. The mudeOing is cTudc as tbc dls- 
pn^purtitmatc limbs would Indicate. The image 
is treated with a dark red slip all oyct. This 
tradition of preparing large terracottai continued 
bier also Ui the Cupm period- The present 
hna^, on stylistic grounds, can be dated to the 
late Kudian period in the late second century 
or the early third century aj>. Height, 19,5 cm-; 
length, jo-S cm.; breadth, is-S ton, 

Courttfly^ liKhan MuM:liiii, 

Calmita^ No, A rojgSoy, 

A camel from Duimar in Kajasthan. It Is moultL 
made and Is ornamented with a stamped ikcora- 
tion of ftyllTed palmette. kaf and floral patterns 
all over its body and neck and mouth as well 
whkh, bowevei. Is partly broken. Its hump Is 
high and conical, and the tail is not Indicated. 
The squarish legs have boles for wheels. Though 
somewhat coarse in modelling, it is on eixcehent 
evampk nf a toy of the Kushan period, ind 
century ajj. Soe. h cco- by 10 cm. 

iCourtcSy, Central Mtiscum. Jaipur, Nb+ 

A toy can from FCausambi consisting of j 
deniDn-Uke grotesque face. Iti brood niHe with 
w^ide numrils, gaping mouth and the liorm on 
the stdei of the head make it a funny face. The 
kgs are shown haEigiDg by the side of the face. 
The head U fitted on a cylimfrical day p^ece 
wiih a hole fm wheels. Kushan period^ 
century Sze, S.5 on, by 8 enk 

lAAA/ i£ 74>74: Courtesy, Indian .MusnunL, 
Cohrufta. No, A 2241;), 

A toy buUock-caft from KausamN. It conr 
■^s of j bOK-iike frame with the sides and the 
front raised. The front looks like the -curved 
guard of an early chariot: a pair of bulls arc 
carved on it in low rdief and on the sides are 
luge kitus Qower^ while the upper margin hav 
ind^ lines probably simulatifig tassek The trails' 
verse hole is for wheels whereas the front hole 
was meant for Loseiting a stick with whkh the 
child coiiki puli it along, Kuvhan periods rst-md 
ceniury a.d. Sae. ^ cm. by 8 cm. by 8.$ cm. 

(AAA/ibS2-7ii; Courtesy, Indian Museum, 
Talcutta. No. A 
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A toy c^rr w'ith wht^ls dtCfsraicd with 
in The Centre h the hHd of a ram ihrough 
which the axJe h passed. The mndciliing of the 
ram is fealistic with its cun'ed boms. In its neck 
Is aj] omnnieiit ol flowers. Ii can be dat^ to 
drea ist-2nd century^ ajj. when such toy carts 
were quite popular. Size, 22.^ by 20 by 7,5 oil 

tCjHincsy; A^hutci.^h Cakulta, 

Ko, 

A ti^cT fiucn Patna. Its IfgSp how'ever. are 
broken. The wide gaping mouth, with the ttmgire 
sdckiiig out, and the e^faggeraieil moiistache no 
doubt make it an attr^ctayc tuy. The eyes are 
Ahow'n hulj^ng out and the ears are attached 
separately, AU over the body of the animal are 
indentation marks. Ciren 2nd century aj). Lengths 
Ts cuL; height^ jo cm, 

(AAA/1^1-74; Crpufteay, Patna Muxuni, Patna, 
No, 9^s6), 

GUPTA 

A female figure frtnti Pir-Sultarir-ki-Theri 
than). It 15 One of the finest terracottas in the 
entire range of Indian art^ but unfortunately the 
head Ls broken. It represents a standing female 
w'ltb her right leg flexed: the hands are broken. 
She looks at oivcc dc^nt and charming on 
account of her graceful figure. The flowing 
drapery — the long skirt reaching the fret and 
the upper garment covering the breasts —add 
to her dignity. The ncfiWacc has an elaborate 
pendant the details of whkb, however, are not 
clear. The full rourid breasts are covered: hy the 
upper garments the folds of which are marked 
by curved ribbings, » chararEeristic of the 
Catidhora School of art. The skirt k seaired TO 
the waist by a sash^ one end of whkb is seen 
hanging on the proper left. The GraeccHRonLan 
influence on ihc mrideying ol the F^ure Is all 
too clear and ll tan therefore be dated to lire 
eady fourth century. Size, 95 cm, by 15,5 cm. 

■(CcHirtEsy* Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 
bikaner^ No, 145^ 

The bust Iragmtitt of e young lady shown 
with her consort w^hose left hand i% seen on her 
shoulitcT. Although her face k completely 
damaged, this figure froni Badopal lHa|asTbanl 
£5 notew^orthy for The details of hw costume and 
jewellery. In her ears are nb[Qng pendants and 
round ihc ncch Is a close fitting torque. The 
jewelled bracelet is nf the panelled variety which 
was introduced by the Romans Into India. Hie 
odhanh a long piece of cicjth, covers the head 
completely. Tbe upper garment is a shorr sleeved 
bodice C^urpafokii) with frilled sleeves, and has a 
floral patch over the breasts. The bodice is oma^ 


tnented with bands of beads io tbe ceatre 
betw^een the breasts and ai the lower end 
Is a cireulaT jncdallrnn- Such bodices are 
warn even tr^y by women in Rajasthan, The 
lower garment k a long flowing skin and ibe 
manner !n whicta the lady has passed one of tbe 
ends of the odhanj over her left hand completes 
the picture of a Rajasthani belle of oitr ow^it 
times- Clfcu A.ix Size. 10-5 cm. by 15.5 cm. 

(Courtesy, Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, 
Bikaner, No, 272)^ 

A TerracoTta ptqque from tlang hfahal depteting 
a three-hcaded ^a, sitDn.g hi a crosS’Ergged 
posture over his bull moum {nundt}. On the fore' 
head of the ceniraJ Face is tbe third eyt, a 
distinguishing fcaTure ot Siva In Hindu iccnn> 
grapby. All the three heads have matted locks. 
Siva here wears a torque (Jtnnthlj round his neck 
and a plain bangle tm each hand. His short dburr k 
secured by a double cord (kntlSLjtjtr)r In his left 
band is a fruit. On his left is Ms consort. Parvad, 
Is seated hut with her legs stretched. She wears a 
long flowing skirt similar to those of wrmien 
sculptured in Cattdhara art. Her upper garment ts 
a half^steeved bcKlIce ikurpa&aka). Hfer hair k 
dressed mto a roundish bun on the top of tbe 
head and a few turls appear to franie the face. 
Her ear lobes are elongated. Round the neck is 
a torque and a long netkJLacc. On each hand arc 
ew'O braciclcts, probably jewelled, but the armlets 
are plain. In the left hand is probably a mirror; 
the right hand Is broken. The divine couple Is 
flanked by devotees, a male on the left and a 
fejnaic on the rjghT, whereas two flying v|dy4- 
dhfjnf.v in the sky over Siva's head are seen 
shrsw'ering flc»wcrs on the g«d. Circa fourth cen¬ 
tury. Sire, j7 cm. by 23 cm. 

iComtesy, Golden jubilee Museum, Bikaner, 
No. 128). 

A plaque trom Rang Mahal showing Krishna and 
a gopi (milkmaid) in a forest which k indicated by 
a tree 00 the lighL The male figure on the right* 
which has been Identified as that ol Krtshna, wears 
a sbcirt dhoti: its folds have been gathcrnl at the 
front in plc,3ti which are tucked in. The garment 
is held in place by a triple cord. Krishna has 
4 eiub In his left hand but his right hand ts 
hrokett. He is pnibably demanding The Toll from 
the gapi, a maid of Mathura^ whn is to hk right* 
She Wears a skirt and an iidiKmi, a hrng piett: nf 
cloth, over her head. She ha.^ a pitcher contafnJog 
milk over her bead and she has raised the Index 
finger of her right hand and held It near her Ups 
in an attitude of surprise, She w-ears an armlet and 
a dngle bead string tefcuvnh} round hei rreck. 

The scent w taken to represent the dtin^JUa, In 
w hJch Krishna uwd to colitet tall from the mlTk- 
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iTiiiids of Mdthurj. Tfie bold and ^iginrous depic- 
rinn cif tbc tn the pflnd afe duraaeristk 

of thff e3f]y Cupti period. Size, on, Sjy 25,5 cut, 

{Courtesj', Gingj Golden Jubilee Museum, 

aikiLner. No, 

PL 73 An elephant frooi Mujida iDisL Srlgun^gana^r. 

Rajasthan), Thi& terracotta is diaractemed by Ixjlii 
and viguTiJUJ? and can therefurt be dated 

to tbe early Gupta period, drca fdurth centtiry 
^41- Size, lOLj cm, by 23 cm. 

(Courtesy, Ganga Golden Jubihe Museum. 

No. isz)l 

PL 74 A male ^ure fcuoi Mlrpuikhas (Sind) which has 

been [dcntifted: m 3 donor. He Is shown Ending 
with his left hand resting on the waist and the 
right hand hnldmg a lotus flower. The niodellicg 
of the face Is seimtive; the sharp hut sligh^y 
broad, nose. hs\l closed ey^es. the arched eyehfciwa 
and the sensuous lips make him a true nofcmkc 
(urbanite) of the Gupta period. The hair Is extre- 
meiy curly and has the appearance of a wig; It Is 
parted on tbc nght and the long cuiiy tresses 
are seen rolling onto the shnulders. The otiiaiiiinit 
in the tight car is ItJiiiS-shaped (hcTrnalpoluX whereas 
the one in the left car has three drop pendants 
and can therefore be identlfled as of the trf 4 :atiiirloi 
variety. Round tbc neck b a dngjc stringed pcari 
necklace (eknv^ilj) with a large bead In the center 
(tKjyoicMnunf). On each hand Is a plain bangle. 
The lower gannent Is vrouiul round the trdns 
and a tuft is left hanging, m the proper left. 

The mo^ DoteW'ortby feature of tJik figure is 
that it is puinled; tbe painted pattern of the lower 
gannent can be distinctly seen, StylisikaHy it Is 
akin to the huntao figures sculptur^ and painted 
in rhe Later isroup of caves at Aganta, Oirc fifth 
century A^lSi Size 72 cm. by 31.5 cm. 

(Couitesy, l*iini:e of Wales Museum of W'esrtm 
India, Bombay, No. 56^ 

FLT 5 A round tncdallkm from MErpurkhas (Silnd), It 

depicts a seated male ^rc which is pCfl-bellicd 
and ran thcrufaru he identified as that of Kuhera 
or Jambhaiap the god of wealth. He wears his 
hair Long and over the head Is a dainty tiara with 
a jewelled The earrings are embeliisiied with 
pearls, and tbe necklace^ which is also composed 
of pearls or beads, has a round medaUian as a 
pendant. He wears a dflotJ aiwl ati upper garment 
(ucttfriyd). The armlets are jewelled. In his right 
band is a Imtis fiow^cr. The background Is made 
up of the acanthus plant. The figure is modclicd 
in the Gupta traditloii and can therefore be dated 
to the filth century. Height. 3 p cm. 

(Courtesy* Piince of Wales Museum of Western 
lndia« Bombay), 


A moulded Inick fiom Bhit^rg^on fDlst. Kanpur* PLl§ 
U^P^). It portra^^ a young womaQ peeping out of 
a crlKflt/Et window. is obsinusiy waiting eagerly 
for her iov'er as is clear from her expression. Her 
nose 15 smashed bui the sUghily parted Up^ and 
the raised cyebmws speak do^iUtnlJy of her an¬ 
xiety, The cyrs and the ej'ebpjw* art Lndicated 
by incised llnts^ Her frizzled hair, parted in the 
middle, is shown In an impiessomstk manner* 
fiomc of the tresses, framing the face, are seen 
dangling on tbe forehead. Tbc figure can dated 
to the jth-Sth century aji. 

(AAA/loSi; Courtesy* Stale Museum. LuckriuwK 

A niale hiead with curly hair and sharp nose PL 77 
suggesting a fordgn oitgm. The eyes are Urge 
with the im dearly marked by an incised drcle. 

The hole In the bead indicates that the figure 
was fixed to some other object. Clrm 6th eentury 
juj, 

(A.AA/1056-7*|: Courtesy* Bharat Kala Bhjvjn* 
Varans^, 

A female bead from Belwa [WsL Sann, Bihark p|^ 
The physiogpoEiiy, which is rhararterised by a 
snub nose and thick bps. suggests that she 1 ^; of 
negroid ongin. This is further corroharnicd by the 
black dip. traces of which are still to be seen. 

Even the hair is Indicated in small wiry curts 
and the pmlection on the top of the head may 
perhap^s be a buiu The elongated car lobes Have 
no doubt parallels in Indiaxi art. but it may be 
recalled that even the Negro women have such kmg 
ear IqbeSv She may xhererDn be a sUve girl wtio 
may have been brought to India by some Iranian 
marhant or a dignilaiy^ In bis retnluc. W'c have 
an eKcetleiat illu,ecration of an Imniiiii chief sur- 
itiunded by to ctmon and slaves of negroid urtgin 
ar Ajanta La cave L 

The figure ii modelled skilfully by tbe IndUiD 
artist to whom it must have lp«n a rare eicpc- 
lienee. Ctreu jth ccxituiy ajt. Height, r^.y cm. 

(AAA/1822-74; Gourtesy* Patna Museum^ Patna). 

Head of Siva (rum Kausaml^ It is hedlow wltHhi p|^ 
and was obviously made on a cm of straw 
which was bumi away while firTnf It has been 
baked bright red hut there are traces of a dark 
red ilip The eyes, the arched eyebrows^ the 
moustjcbcs and the beard* are shown by Lndsed 
Lines. Tbe third eye, the dtstiuguishing feature 
of Siva, fs iveen projeoinit on the foreltead. The 
gud wear^ a /urn-mukuca (matted locks), CfrcQ sth 
century a4j. Height. t3 cm. 

(AAA/ifij^/t; Courtesy^* Patna Patru, 

N<x 7715). 

The head of a male, fit^m Kausambi. The per^ PLW 
SDH appears to be a prince at the crowti on his 
head suggests. Hk nose Is. hmkeu but Ms fate Is 
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itill (pits digitHicd ind Imprssdve. The 
fcdOircs surh the eye% the bc^nl 9irid the 
mrjiistjLcbcs 3tc ’5hf>wii by incised liiics« 7 be cro'vn 
cib the head looks marc hkc an eSahoraiely Jewet- 
kd turban with a prominent crest- The fifiuit 
has traces pJ a red slip, li exhibits bold lenderini; 
of the physingnomy and it cah therefore be dated 
to 4ih-4th century a»&. Mcljshl. on. 

-j;AAA/tflyi-74J Courtesy, Pams Muscufu-r Patoa* 
Np, 7^141- 

A nuilr head frrT. fCa iqsnihl which Is styllsth 
cally similar to the jireccding two examples. The 
bold rendering, the facial features and the 
of liK'iiied Lies appear to he characleri;^ of 
the putixr-a ttsts of Katisambh From hk digniheU 
beariT:?, lT;e person appear^ w be a true na^iuJtn 
(urbj/'iie) of the GoldWi Age. Circa fifth century 
A.fF. HelgliL [£.5 cm. 

SAAA/207T'74j CniATWy, Bharat KaLa Bhavanu 
V'aranasi). 

A moLjyetlt brkk from Chausa in Bihar. It is 
badly bnikm and only the right half rrntains. ll 
probably pemrays a Acene froin the Aomayaaa as 
the presence of imuikcys would show. Of the six 
figures In the pancL there arc three monkeys and 
three humans. The person on the teft^ who is 
iSiiiihK emss^egged, is probably negotiat¬ 
ing with the lAhcr party who is not seen. 
The anxiety on the faces of ihe pcrsrJiiS and 
the [UCKikeys and the gestures of thdr hands have 
Icnl a d^tiamle (luallLy to rhe panel This speci¬ 
men k thus iiDtcworthy for its movement and 
the story telllog rffca, Cinm stb^tb cenimy' 
A.D. Slut, 51 cm. by 41 cm. 

lAA.A/iflp-74: Courtesy", Patna Museum, Patiui.. 
No* 653:8). 

A muulded brick from Sravasli {UrP 4 shtiw- 
ing Siva practising penance. Siva bad cut one 
of the heads ol polycephalus Brahma in anger and 
had tberefcKre to undergo pe|iauce 10 expatiare his 
sin. The pane! shows Siva standing. Of bds four 
hand^ the upper two hold a rosary^ the lower 
right hand hti^ds a cobra, while the lower Jeft 
hand Is broken. Siva depleted completely 
emaciated: his hallow stomach and even the nb$ 
arc tealifllcaily portrayetl The artist has no doubt 
becii successful in dcbncailng the agony nf the 
jfod 00 hii face. The low'ered eyes atid the wrink- 
les on the forehead have rendered the face pcHg- 
nant. The god U shown standing or sitting under a 
tree. Iiranrhcs of w hicb are seen al the back, Oren 
6rb century- *.P. 

(AAA/2009-74: Cjourtcsy", State Muwum. Luck- 
aow). 

The head ot an old man freun Kausambi. His 
riiisc is dighiiy broken at the dp^ but tbe mouth 


is dmwn w-ide open with the leeth jutting out. 

Hie moustache, the eyebrows and tbe eyes with 
the iris are indicated by incL^ llties^ He is bajil 
Clrrn stb-ftth century a,d. Height. 14-5 t-tn. 

(AAA^2ti7s-74r tx^esy, Bhanrt Kak Rhavan. 
Varanaiik 

A pUijue show ing Stahisha-tnaolini Durga, ffora pl |5 
Bhadrakab (Rajasthan}. The goddess is shown 
standing with lier right foot over the fund jurt 
of the buffalo demon and wfib her left hand the 
holds the demon's head. Of the two right hands, 
the upper one bolds a trident which the goddes 
has thrust Into the Iwdy of the democL She has 
a ha. 1 ri behind her head. She wears a JewcBed 
tTciwn from which peaii tassels are seen hanging 
dowm The car omanunts arc lului^hapcd. An^und 
the neck k a torque and a longish pearl string, The 
artnkis afe Jewelled hut the bangles are plalti. 

Her lower garment reaches the feet and over it 
k a jewelled girdle. The pkqi^ is hactd-made and 
lacks the bold expression of ihr early Gupta 
terracotta figurlnei. It can therefore bq dated to 
drcn 6 th cenrury t,D, Sic, 20 -s cm. by 7,5 cnt« 

(Courtesy, Gnuga Golden Jubilee Museum, 

Bikaner. No, j88B). 

A squarish plaque showing a k/nnerra couple pi. k 
( cekstial musiciajis} from Ahkhchhatra (Dist^ 

Bareilly, Of the two, the tinndri has the 

bust of 3 human and the remolnmg part of a 
moje^ she is coiry'ing a kinnnm, her lover, on her 
back, The iinnari Is showo galkiping over rixzky 
grtiund. Her caiffure k of the charaeierisik: ire- 
foil type of the Gupta period: the hair at the 
front is combed back in a round, projecting bun 
on [He top of the head, whereas ihe tnasses of 
hair on the Sides ate hraSded into thick, curved 
plaits, one on diher riflfu The ribbon fastened 
to the hair h seen Buttering at the back. On her 
rorehead is a large fewd whereas b the ears 
ate large rings- Round the neck is a broad torque 
and a single stririged pearl necklace, Her righi 
hand is held up but tbe left k not mn. On tbe 
back of the horse is ihe saddle or rather a padd¬ 
ed piece of cloth whkh ii secured by a girth band 
mund the belly. It also has an limatnental liand 
with a medahJan which passes from below the 
tail. 

Her lover, the kinnura, on her hack, has lovingly 
held her chin w-ith his right bind and m his 
lefc hand k a double curvi^ bow. In his head¬ 
gear is iht kiTri^ulihd nsotif, from which Issue out 
pearl festuons. The earrings are gem-set and so 
are the bracelets, hut no neck ornament is seen- 
The cross banids icAkmnav-Irn) over tbe chest are 
only pfoteaive; they are w-om over the tunki 
His lower garmem k secured to Uw waisi by a 
triple band, in the upjvr right comer k a dying 
hguic holding a gariand In his hands^ while tn 
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ibe lovrer left coroer is a (ret The pJitjiie appa¬ 
rently once aiiorncd a Gupta t?mp^ at the 
and as smeh can be dated to ^h-Alh centur>' Jijr, 
Site. 6A cm* stiuart 

(Courtesy* Naupnal Mtiseum, New I>dJ]i}. 

Lire«e ponrait of ihe Hver-^oddea Ganfia 
from Aluchdihatra. Is sliown standing on a 
crocodile (iiKiiura)* her inouTit, with her light kg 
xligtly GexecL Her left hand Is raised and hdds 
a fat but the right arm is iKuken. Her 

hair* parted OH the left, ft braided into a broad 
plait emerging from a drcolar omamtur froui 
which are suspended pcail tasscli. Over the head 
ft also a diaz^diaped rimament. The ear lobes arc 
dongaiji:d. Round the neek ft a torque and another 
jewelled necklace and on the left bnnd there Is 
a jewelled bracelet as well as a p^in hangle^ 
She wears a sort of tight skirt (cJ!»nidatakjd]l cling¬ 
ing chwc to her body and a ghrdJe with a Eon- 
faced ci^ fastened over it at the w'aisl. The 
upper garmeDt is a simple piece of doth coveHiig 
the breasts (srrnionsrfjaK ^ are two 

ankkts each; one oF them ft plain ami ibe other 
fewelLed. 

To the light of the goddess is her female at¬ 
tendant holding an umbrella o^-er the bead of the 
goddess. She ft dtnilarly dfesscdp hirt her coitfiire 
and the jewellery ft raibcr dmplc. She stamft In 
a tribhofi^ posture—triple flexed body. Both the 
figures display the cbaracteiftHc Gupta charm of 
the female Their delicate, sensitive model¬ 

ling k remaiLahle and they thus mirk ibr zenith 
pf the tementta art of India. This figure and 
that of TivTr godded Yamuna once stood flanking 
the entrance to the Siva temple at Ahitbihhatra. 
Sze, [76 enu by 67 cm. 

(Courtesy^ National Museum, New Delhiy. 

Head of Siva from Abkhchhatra* The fod is 
shown vixariog his matted locks ij&u^wukuw} 
Into a top knot. His sharp nose, finely carved 
lips* the elongated eyes and ihe incised, arched 
eyebrows* all render a dignified to the 

divine character of the figure w^bkh k entirely 
modelled hy hand. Circa £tb-6th century a. d. 
Height* 19 cm.; breadilc ^4 cm. 

(Courtesy. National Museum* New Delhi)^ 

Head of Patvatl, consort of Siva* from Ahkh- 
chhatra. She has ihc third eye on the fofehead. 
Her curly hJ^^ k parted In the mlddit and dress¬ 
ed into a Aatijdi bun at the back. It is bedecked 
with a Jewelled strip and a kitu^^hippcd boss k 
stuck mto It. In the ears are tbscs (tolankcHrhdlcTrf) 
which are decorated with a swastika motif. It 
ft a nutme product of the Gupta art of the jih- 
fith cenoiry A.l>, Size* it cm. hy 10 cm. 

(Qiuitcsy* National Museum, New Delhi 


The head of a male from Rajghat. k ft remark- 
ahlc for the subtle eitprestion on the face which 
ft a characterislic leature of the art ol the 
Gupta pcrtcHl. The txilulsile facial features and 
the charramg coiffure consisdDg of ringlets of 
hair resembling a boneycomh panem arc espe¬ 
cially norewofthy. The figure ft modelled by hand 
and ft treated with a deep red slip. Omr ^}>6th 
century 

(AAA/iini-74: Comtwy* Kakerbagti Museum, 
Lucknow*'). 

A femidc head frtun Eajghat. Though consider- 
sbiy worn, k k renwkahle foe its delkate model¬ 
ling and the coiffure consisting of ringlets on the 
head and the bun at ihe back It ft mtHlelled by 
hand. There k a bale at the lop of ihc head 
posdbly Ie^ additional attachmcnl. Height* 7 cm. 

CAAA/io]$:- 7 <|^ Courtesy, Bharat Kala Bhavan* 
Varanasi, No. T4^j. 

A panel from fiiavasti lUP.)^ it depicts an 
episode from the Rnmuyiinfr. pos^hly the fight 
between Vail and Sugriva as both the persoiu 
are mankey-faced^ Although the rnodelling U 
lomewhat crude, the panel ft noteworthy kn 
m(»vemeni: the figtircs almost appear to hurst out 
of the frame e.'^inraiinng thent. Cf/cn 6th century 
A-t). 

(AAA/1091-74* €DairteE>'* State MuKutll, 

Lurknaw)i, 

A moulded brick from faharpur iDi^. Rajshahl 
B^ngta Desh). Although the upper left cor¬ 
ner ft hitiken, the human figiire carved on it ft 
complete except fur Its left hand and the left 
leg. The male figure k shown in a ficjtted poSr 
ture With hft right leg turned up. The modelling 
ft somewhat coarw. The c>c5 and the ornaments 
on the neck are indicated by incistd patterns 
and even the putefu on his short dhoti is shown 
by punctured tiurks- 

The figure ft modelled hy hand. Thousaoeft 
of such moulded hrickk once adorned the grrat 
tempk at Paharput which ilDurfthed under the 
patronage nf the Palas of Bengal in the Sth 
century. Laic Gupta, 6ih-7lh cetdury a.n- Height, 

P OIL 

(Courtesy* Ptmee of WaJs Musekmi of Westciri 
India. Bombay, No. 51-73). 

LATE GUPTA PERIOD (KASHMIR) 

A oiaJe head from Akhnui (Jammu Ik Kash¬ 
mir) exhibitijig fmooih* senDti^-e modtUiHg. The 
figure has thin hair and appears rather bald hut 
for tJir curls on the ^des and the top of the 
head. He has a short iwwe and thin lips and 
ihiLS represents the Kashmiri physkial type. The 
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face U somewhat plump and the eyebrows arc 
thin aod tlcrpJy arched. The lung moustarlie 
with twirled up ends adds to the per^ 

tonalityi On the forehead are the hoTizontal 
lines w^hich must be the mpujidra and the per¬ 
son can therefore be taken to be a Saivite. In tbe 
ri^ht eai ts a ring {hfrfilka). Mfidclkd in the 
Gupta tradition, the classfcal influence still 
lingers m the Facial fcatuixs. Sixth century 
Hdithtp tl cm. 

(Courtc5>% Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India, lloiDlvay^ Ill'S!), 

PL §5 The head of a female fmm Athnur The face 

is rather plump with a suhlimc expression. The 
thin lips and ihf delicate nose bear testimony 
to the skill of the pottEr-artlsL The eyes aj^ 
half closed as if in a trance. The hair appears 
to be parted in the middle and in ibe paitinf; 
tine is a Jewel; on either side of it tl^ hair 
Ls aminjtcd in ringlets^ 'fhe coiSure Is elabo¬ 
rately jeweried. Ijte sixth centuri' ajj. Heii^Ul. 
17^3 chl 

(Coiirt«>% Prince of Wales Museum of Western 
India. Bombay ^ 

f L H The head of a male from Akhnur. He is in the 

prime of his youth. He hit a fine nose, thin lips 
and his eyes look blidilu The muu^adie with t?iirl- 
ed ends adds dignitj' to the personality^ He hai: 
curiy hair which gi^'cs the appearance of a w'Lg; 
It U gathered in a top knol on the head. SI>'lhftT 
cally the figure exhlbiLc tlie Imgcring Gandhara 
influence. Lale sixth century aji. Heigh:. 17.3. cm. 

£Counc$y,. PtEnce of Wales Museum of Wesiern 
India. Bombay?. 

FL^ The head of a male, probably from the Akhnut 

regioiu Tht person appears to be a soldier. He 
wears his halt bfig, roHhig on the nape, and 
a forehead band k fa^cned to it. On the lup 
of the head Is an omament which is ni^w bro¬ 
ken. fLthnicaliy be represents a foreign type. 
The figure is painted Nuhh green all over. Late 
sixth centtiry a^u. Heighc^ 13 cm. 

fAAA/2oii-7^: Courtesy, BfuraT KaU Bhavin, 
VaraiuriL 


MEDIAEVAL 

A female head From Paiina (West BenA^lL It pj 9g 
is remarkable for its subtk expressjon and 
supreme delicacy. Her graceful feaiures. such 
as the sharp nose. lotlJ^i-shapcd eyes and the part- 
cd lips, make her viTaclauv The sensitive 
modelJiiig b especially noteworthy, She does 
not fit into any well defined school of art, 
hut the liDgering Gupta charm suggests that 
the specimen can be dated to circvi 9th century 
4 ,0. Traces of an ochre ^p are still visibJc In 
places. Sr&:. 2% on, by ly cm, 
iCuurt-e^'^ Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta). 

The head of a female from Ttnikkampullyar p|^ ^ 
(DisL Tlruchirapally^ Tamilnadij). Althougb con-^ 
siderably w^oitv. the figure is stiO impressive he- 
cause of the sublime expre^on on her face. 

The Siharp nose is sUghtiy damaged. The lips 
are slightly parted as if smdkig. She wears a 
tall fan-shaped headdfcss* The present spedoien 
U one of the few tcrraconas recently discover¬ 
ed in Tamdnadu. Stylistiully the fi;giire can be 
dated to citot @lh oenmry A. ej, Size. B enu by 
^ cm. 

(AAA/ii3j-7^; CDuiresy, Department of Ancient 
Hjatory and Archaeoluigy, Madras yoiverrity). 

A late rncdlacval (18th century) panel from p|^ mu 
HiJOgly temple in West Bengal. It depicts a 
nobleman siding on a low couch with Ms coo- 
EOTt on hb left. He a dhoti snd tight 

tunic (oEOpiALtha) and a pugrre on hb bead. In 
his left hand is a bow or a curved stick and a 
flower In the righL He is seared in the typical 
cross-legged posture aud the legs are secutcil 
by a kanuzrhnnd. Round his neck is a gariand 
al flowers. His wife wears the typical Bengali 
cDSfuiUre of the 17th or iSih century. A male 
attcndimt on the right of the nobkinan is seen 
holding an iimbrelta over his bead. His costume 
ii not much diflcrefit from ihai of Ms master. 

Such scenes from coniemporajy life were 
depicted in the teiracotf! panels used Jar deco¬ 
rating the late mediaeval brick temples of Ben¬ 
gal Size ZS X 21^ OIL 

fCouTtesj'. Ashutosh Museum, Calcutta). 
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